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Songs of 


Ireland 


* . . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ | 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49, 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 

Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/ Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME-—-Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75) 

IRISH DANCE TIME-—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/ Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley; Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’ Hagan—RiverShannon 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50. 10/11 ($1.75) 
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ing, Ireland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND’ BLUE —- Richard 
Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2) 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s  Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/ Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75) 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows) Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli 
cate Alr. 

TER 5054. 16/— ($2.25) 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald tisle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—-The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2) 


Just send remittance plu; 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


This woodcarver at work in a 
Killarrey cottage is one of the 
last craftsmen of his kind. He 
selects his pieces of timber from 
trees growing in the locality 
maple, sycamore, bright yew, bog 
yew, bleached holly, bog oak ard 
arbutus (@rbutus wunedo). The 
latter is a tropical tree that grows 
nowhe.e «lse in Northern Europe. 
In past years many families were 
engazed in the craft, working at 
home in their cottages all along 
the Gap of Dunloe, 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news 
agent, bookseller or post to 
Intsn Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 





Gn this isaue.. 


Quentin Quinn 


“ Irish Indusiry”’ 


Iv's att IntsH—Bar THE CORK 
POWER FROM THE SEA 


How to Earn a Bertrer Livinc Michael O' Beirne 


Irn1sH Fisu Ficut Berrer Colin Willock 
ARE THERE Poisons 1n Your Home ? 


Give our JUVENILE De.inguents a Farr Dear 
Mona Macauley 


Sue DectpED ON HER DoorsTEP 


Art Kinps or Peopie Give ME a Lift 
Andrew Siewart 


How Srronc 1s Your CmARACTER ? 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


Tue Macic Paintincs or GranpMA Moses 
Jack Winocour 


You anp Your ARTERIES 


Tuose McDonouGHs HAVE THE Mipas Toucu 
Stan Twardy 


BARGAIN AT SLIGO Fair Thomas Kelly 
On Witn Tue Motiey 
85—anpD StiL__t Goinc STRONG P.G. 


I Got Witain Tue Tutrp CHarmep Circle 
Michael Murphy 


ISLAND 
Sam Henry 


John O° Donoghue 
Denis Ireland 


WHEN THE QUAKERS CAME TO IRELAND 
Olive C. Goodbody 


Jack Crutse 
J. VB. 
John Atkins 


Aw IrisHman Rutep “ Mutiny ” 


So I Mape My Own Fipp.te 


Jitters Bexninp THE MICROPHONE 


Tue Day Farner Tom met Jimmy 
“ Here I Come—Rum Rime” 


WHERE pip THe Yeats Mask Enp ? 


1 am a Door-to-Door SALESwoMAN Barbara Clarke 


Britain's Crown JeweLts Were Kert Here 


Wuy vip Our Lapy Appgar TO BERNADETTE ? 
Rev. J. A. Shields 


Tuese Beauties CapTivaATED OUR ANCESTORS 
Hugh Clifton 


Norman Price 
S. M. O’Brien 
James Holledge 


Tue Retuctant Penitent (SHort Story) 
Timothy Wharton 


ADVENTURES wiTH A Dopz Decoy 
To Fetcn a Patt oF WaTER 


Tue Last or THE BUSHRANGERS 


Tue Day an IrisH Army Invapep CANADA 
Peder J. McGuire 


Tuis TipPERARYMAN StrRucK It Ricu 
Evalyn Walsh McLean 
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For Elevenses 


nothing like © 
OvA LTIN EH 


HEN you pause for your 

Elevenses in the middle of the 

morning’s work, be sure that you 

choose a hot drink that helps to Sete en 

stimulate and sustain energy. — we of yu 1267s 

break—drink delicious ‘‘ Ovaltine ” 

every day. There is nothing like it. 
In three sizes: 3b. 1/10; 4$lb. 3/-; 1b. 5/3 

These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with a 

OVALTINE BISCUITS flavour that appeals to everyone. Made from the finest 


ingredients, they are conveniently packed, too, m ¢lb. airtight packs, each containing two 
separate ilb. sealed packets. ‘“ Ovaltine ™ Biscuits are ideal for all occasions. 


tion of Nature’s best toods, tortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
dietary supplement. 


“ Ovaltine”’ is a delicious concentra” 
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Tied up in a black knot of taxes, Irish Whiskey 
could be earning untold dollars 


It’s All lrish—Bar 
the Cork 


QUENTIN QUINN 


ACK in 1887 there were no 

fewer than eighteen Irish dis- 

tilleries in operation. By 1919 
this number had dropped to nine, 
and only five remain in the Irish 
Republic today; each of them, 
after 150 years, still following the 
age-old traditions. 

The unique quality of Irish 
whiskey, so highly esteemed by 
connoisseurs all over the world, is 
the flavour derived from highest- 
quality native grain, brought out 
to perfection by the time-honoured 
Pot Still method of distillation. 

This is achieved by the three- 
fold distillation unique to the 


Adapted from “ All About Whiskey” 


Irish Pot Still process. The Pot 
Still is fundamentally a giant 
copper kettle similar to that used 
in the oldest known process of dis- 
tilling. A blended whiskey, pro- 
duced by some distilleries, is based 
on the same high-quality grain 
that makes “ Irish” the name for 
good whiskey. 

In Britain, the minimum age at 
which whiskey may legally be sold 
is three years. In Ireland the mini- 
mum is five years, but all Irish 
distillers insist on maturing their 
whiskey for a minimum of seven 
years. 

Whiskey is matured in specially 


(The Irish Pot Distillers’ Association) 
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selected oak casks in bonded ware- 
houses. There the temperature is 
carefully maintained by skilled 
men at the correct level. All 
whiskey must be kept in bond 
while maturing, under Govern- 
ment supervision, until duty is 
paid. 

An arbitrary way of assessing 
the alcoholic strength of spirits is 
“ proof by degrees ”. Proof Spirit, 
by rough definition, is a mixture 
of absolute alcohol and water in 
equal measure. When first distilled 
the strength of whiskey is about 
fifty degrees over proof. 

A cask of whiskey—depending 
on the characteristics of the ware- 
house—may lose about one-fifth of 
its strength and volume over the 
seven years in bond. In Ireland it 
is matured at twenty-five degrees 
over proof. 

Once bottled, whiskey when 
properly corked will keep indefi- 
nitely at the strength at which it 
is sold to the public, which must 
be not less than twenty-four 
degrees under proof. 


From the bottle, which need not 
bear the Distiller’s name (though 
the better known brands are 
invariably labelled), whiskey is 
poured into a measure. By tradi- 
tion the standard Irish measure is 
more generous than that used in 
England or Scotland—2} fluid 
ounces to the glass, compared with 
two in Scotland and 1 2/3 in 
England. 

Instinctively, as a sign of its 
sirength, one looks to the colour 
of whiskey; but since this is prin- 
cipally derived from the Sherry 
casks in which it is matured, the 
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WATER OF LIFE 


OBODY can answer accu- 

rately when it began, but it 

is known that uisge beatha was 

drunk and enjoyed 500, and 
more, years ago. 

Uisge Beatha? Yes—that’s 
where the modern’ word 
“whiskey” comes from. The 
pronunciation is—nearly enough 
—‘“whisgeh”, meaning water, 
and “ bahah”’, meaning life. The 
old Irish showed appreciation 
for their native product in thus 
naming it “water of life”; so 
we may be certain it’s an Irish 
name! 


COO nnn 


relationship to strength is nil. 
Employment, an important 
aspect of the Irish distilling 


industry, extends directly or in- 
directly to every corner of the 


country. Those who benefit in- 
clude farmers, maltsters, corn fac- 
tors, coopers, bottlers, case-makers, 
skilled | woodworkers, carriers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

All packaging materials are 
Irish, as, of course, are the 
ingredients: the malted and un- 
malted barley, wheat, oats and rye 
—all of them the finest grown on 
Irish farms. In fact the only im- 
ported part of a bottle of Irish 
whiskey is the cork. 

Incidentally, the industry has 
been growing apace in recent 
years. In 1946 there were in bond 
8,750,000 proof gallons of Irish 
whiskey. By 1956 the figure was 
12,000,000 gallons, representing in 
ten years a production increase of 
§0 per cent. 

State revenue, during the past 
twenty-five years, has benefited 
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HE “real” impact of the duty on whiskey on the individual is 
considerably greater in Ireland than the corresponding duty on 
whiskey sold in other countries, where earnings are relatively 
higher. The following table provides a comparison of the incidence 
of duty: 
Country Working hours 
Earnings represented by 
per hour Duty Content 
27.9 pence 9.6 
39.6 pence 7.4 
167.0 cents 1.3 
129.2 cents 12 


Duty on 
a bottle 


Ireland ons 2a xs 
U.K. ons £1 4 7 
U.S.A. $2.10 
Canada $1.52 


In “real” terms, the duty on whiskey in Ireland is 23% 
more than in Britain, 86°, more than in U.S.A., and 88% more 


Average 


than in Canada. 


— All About Whiskey.” 
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from the distilling business to the 
extent of some £80,000,000. 

The Excise duty rates have 
risen steeply. In the thirty years 
between 1909 and 1939, duty per 
gallon was increased by 67/9. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1952 it went up 
again by an additional 93/6. The 
total increase in forty-three years 
(to 1957) has been £8 1s. 3d., or 
1,189 per cent. 

Because earnings in similar 
industries elsewhere are relatively 
higher, the “ real” impact of the 
duty on the individual in Ireland 
is high: 23% more than in 
Britain, 869% more than in U.S.A. 
and 88% more than in Canada. 

For every bottle of Irish whiskey 
bought, over 22/- of the cost is 
paid as duty; about 2/- a glass. 

Britain exports large quantities 
of Scotch whiskey to the dollar 
areas, and it has been suggested 


that Irish whiskey, if sent over- 
seas, would prove to be a first- 
class earner of hard currency. So 
why don’t our Distillers do some- 
thing about it? 

The answer is rather surprising. 
Irish Distillers just haven’t got the 
money it takes to launch a sales 
drive in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
Or, rather, they have the money— 
tied up in the financing of heavy 
excise duties. 

Distillers say they wouid be 
delighted to spend this cash on 
advertising and so on to promote 
big dollar business, to the mutual 
benefit of the industry and the 
country. Remission of at least a 
proportion of the tax is considered 
a necessary first step to revive the 
home trade; then, as a natural 
consequence, to expand the 
potentially tremendous export 
market. 


RE you sure you're thinking, or merely rearranging your 


prejudices? 


MAN can often tell what kind of time he’s having at a party 
by the look on his wife’s face. 





There is energy along our coastline 
for the taking 


POWER FROM THE 


SEA 


Ireland shares the common problem of meeting a grow- 
ing demand for power from resources which are relatively 
limited. Already, a great part of her economy—including 
wide sectors of transport, industry and electricity-output 
—<depends on imported supplies of oil, and this depen- 
dence seems likely to increase as native power-sources 
approach the point of full exploitation. 

What alternatize, if any, does the future offer to oil, 
nuclear energy (which, with all its tremendous possi- 
bilities, still les far ahead), or our remaining reserves of 
power from the rivers and the bogs ? This article suggests 


one answer, 


LL civilised countries today 

face the problem of increas- 

ing their power-production. 
For the more heavily industrialised 
countries the problem is especially 
acute, since they are under the 
necessity of doubling their capacity 
every ten years—and the present 
sources of power are by no means 
inexhaustible. 

World reserves of coal and oil 
are definitely limited, and they may 
be exhausted in a few centuries, 
even if they are consumed at no 
more than the present rate. Scien- 
tists and engineers, therefore, have 
only a relatively short pericd in 
which to satisfy our growing 
appetite for kilowatts. 

The increasing population of 
the earth, together with the general 
improvement in the standard of 
living during the coming decades, 
wili require much more energy 


than is now available from all pre- 
sent sources. Indeed, by the end 
of the century the world will need 
at least three times as much energy 
as it now uses. Nuclear energy, of 
course, offers untold possibilities, 
but the day is still far off when 
these will be fully realised. 

Every day thousands of millions 
of potential kilowatt-hours of: tidal 
energy are wasted along the world’s 
coastlines. The idea of turning this 
tremendous source of power to 
account has met with considerable 
difficulties. Now, at last, there are 
hopes that a way out may be found, 
and these hopes are associated with 
the construction of the world’s first 
tidal power station on the River 
Rance in north-western France. 

For some months past, the 
estuary of the river, which flows 
into the sea between Saint-Malo 
and Dinard in Brittany, has been 


Condensed from Irish Industry 
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POWER FROM THE SEA 7 


subjected to systematic geological 
soundings. The object of this 
study is to find the best location 
for a 2,300-foot-long dyke, whose 
construction will require more than 
16,000,000 cubic feet of concrete. 

A special feature of the dyke is 
that it will be both a dam and a 
power station. With 38 cavities 
bored into the concrete, each 
fitted with a 9,000 kilowatt appar- 
atus known as a “bulb-unit ”, the 
dyke-power-station will be able to 
generate 800,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually. 

French technicians hope that the 
Rance plant will start operating by 
1960, and, as a prototype of tidal 
power stations, provide them with 
essential data for even more am- 
bitious projects. One of these pro- 
vides for the building of a series 
of power plants in the Bay of Mont 
Saint Michel, on the borders of 
Normandy and Brittany, with a 
total capacity of 10 to 15 million 
kilowatts. 

As early as the 1920s, both 
Britain and France drew up plans 
for water turbines operated by 
draining sea-water out of basins 
that had been filled at high tide. 
These turbines operated electric 
generators of the type used in 
hydro-electric power plants. 

British experts also studied the 
possibility of a tidal scheme in the 
estuary of the River Severn, and 
plans for similar tidal power 
schemes were envisaged between 
the two world wars in the United 
States and France. But none of 
these projects was started immedi- 
ately, as technicians were appre- 
hensive of the difficulties. 


In a traditional hydro-electric 
installation, power is obtained by 
creating a waterfall through the’ 
construction of a dam. To obtain 
enough force to operate the tur- 
bines, the water must fall from a 
sufficient height, and the smallest 
river dam is at least 30 feet high. 

But in the tidal energy projects, 
and the Rance project in particular, 
the estuary sloped very gently 
down to the sea, and the height 
of the dam, and consequently the 
fall of water, could be scarcely 
more than 15 feet. 

Another difficulty was that the 
turbines which had been planned 
could only be operated during the 
ebb-tide by the water draining out 
of basins filled at high tide. Hence 
there would be long periods of in- 
activity and the plant’s output 
would be rather low. 

Even the building of the dam' 
raised a host of complicated pro- 
blems that were difficult to solve. 
For instance, in the final stages of 
construction, as the water of the 
rising tide swept through a smaller 
and smaller gap in the dyke walls, 
it would become increasingly diffi- 
cult to fill this breach because of 
the force of the current. 


It was finally an idea conceived 
by the American engineer L. F. 
Harza in 1919 and progressively 
improved upon by the German 
Arno Fischer in 1954, and later 
by the Frenchman, J. Guimbal, 
that provided a key to the problem. 

Known because of its shape as 
the “ bulb unit”, this device pro- 
vided an almost ideal apparatus | 
for a waterfall with a low drop— 
and one which could generate 
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power during both ebb and flow 
tides. It also forms an excellent 
example of international technical 
co-operation. 

Harza devised the underwater 
unit which comprises both a tur- 
bine and an electric generator. 
Arno solved the delicate problem 
of providing watertight joints for 
the apparatus whose electric system 
must be heavily insulated because 
it operates in running water. There 
remained the problem of internal 
cooling of the unit. This was solved 
when Guimbal thought of using 
oil as a cooling fluid. 

The “bulb unit” is an ex- 
tremely efficient generator with a 
power of 9,000 kilowatts and a 
rotating speed of 88.2 revolutions 
a minute. Each of the 38 units 
being built for the Rance tidal 


power scheme will be set in a 


Interstellar Playtime 


cavity of roughly 19 feet in 
diameter. 

These cavities will considerably 
ease the building of the dyke, since 
tidal waters will flow through them 
up to the last moment, when the 
concrete frame is completed and 
the generating units are installed. 

Practical experience will show 
whether this ingenious solution can 
be used elsewhere on a wider scale. 
If so, other countries may put the 
tide to work. 

It has been estimated that the 
potential tidal power wasted along 
the world’s coastlines is approxi- 
mately 1,500,000,000 kilowatts— 
that is, 36,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a day. All this energy is 
there for the taking, and in years 
to come it should provide at least 
a partial solution of the world’s 


power problems. 


"THIs is a tale of the future, when—so they tell us—it will be 

quite commonplace for the people of Earth (Eartherns?) 
to spend the week-end journeying into space, float about on 
the ocean of interstellar space, and be back in time for work 


on Monday. 


Period: 2,000 A.D. A loud knocking at the pearly gates. 
When St. Peter opens them he is confronted by two young- 


sters in strange-looking dress. 


“ Please, sir,” says one of them saluting, “may we have our 


ball back?” 


—LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic. 


Touché, Monsieur—T ouché! 
iE art of taxation consists in so plucking the goose as to 
obtain the largest amount of feathers with the smallest 


amount of squawking. 


—JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT (Paris). 





Don’t be an occupational 
misfit 


How to Earn a 
Better Living 


MICHAEL 


OES your occupation give 

you, at present or in prospect, 

enough to enable you to pay 
your way and maintain a family in 
reasonable comfort? 

Assuming a proper degree of 
prudence in the management of 
one’s affairs, a man “ doing his 
best ” and in constant employment 
may objectively reckon his income 
inadequate if it involves a chronic 
inability to make ends meet. 

Our normal day-by-day activities 
become so habit-bound that we 
take them for granted. We know 
that God gives us life to be 
enjoyed, not merely endured; yet 
many face as inevitable a week of 
Monday mornings and a miserable 
pay-packet on Saturday. 

Of course in these days of im- 
proved living standards _ there 
must be an accompanying financial 
stress, and almost everyone is 
short of ready cash. For people 
whose condition is one of chronic 
insolvency this may well confuse 
the issue. 

The man struggling to raise a 
family who finds his life a night- 
mare of unpaid bills—who is 


O’BEIRNE 


truly “not earning enough” to 
pay his way—ought not to accept 
this distressful and worrying state 
as inevitable. 

There is a remedy, and it does 
not necessarily involve emigra- 
tion. A remedy, in fact, which 
would torpedo the emigrant-boat 
for good. If we project as on a 
screen the individual problem it 
should be possible to see it better 
—on a national scale. 

For those who find themselves 
too heavily burdened, then: 

“The fact that progress has 
so far not been satisfactory 
does not warrant any assump- 
tion that better progress cannot 
be achieved ”—so says the recent 
Central Bank Report. “ Far-seeing 
State policies, coupled with well- 
designed and greater productive 
effort on the part of the 
community, would improve the 
country’s prospects. . .” 

The stresses of modern life 
make it less easy for any of us to 
pause, stand back from the 
pattern we are weaving, and take 
a look at the work—and at our- 
selves in that work. Such a pause 


Condensed from the Irish Press 
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VOCATIONAL COUNSELLING 


OW vocational guidance is related to education is shown by the 

following recommendations of Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant U.S. 
Commissioner for Vocational Education: 

1. Supply trainee with inventory of his abilities, aptitudes and 


interests. 


2. Supply accurate information about occupations and qualifica- 
tions—within his power now or after retraining. 

3. Counsel trainee on these interrelated facts. 

4. Help him to enter upon training employment, reviewing at 
any time his progress or objectives, as may be necessary to bring 
about his vocational adjustment to the greatest possible extent. 

And says Dr. F. G. Bonser of Columbia University: “ Vocational 


counselling is fundamental, 


both from the standpoint of the 


individual seeking his place in the world’s work, and of the social 
world for which his work is to be done.” 
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involves thinking; and to think 
about something as habitual and 
personal as work is almost im- 
possible—almost like a man trying 
to lift himself by his own shoe- 
laces. 

Consider this. Money-worries 
may Overlay a deeper and more 
fundamental anxiety about the job 
itself. If that job is financially un- 
rewarding there must be some- 
thing wrong. It’s ten to one that 
the work itself is causing mental 
distress, a feeling of being in- 
adequate, a fear of competition, an 
even greater fear of getting “the 
sack ”. 
It is almost certain that any 
occupation which fails to provide 
a living for a man and his family, 
fails because worker and job are 
out of tune: and the effect is 
bound to be disharmony. 

Serious financial difficulties are 
on a par with pain—pointing to an 
ailment to be cured. The cure for 
an uncongenial job is of course a 
change of work—where the 
worker will find happiness in a 
new sense of achievement. The 


corresponding financial reward, in- 
cidental to this, would then be 
found adequate for normal needs. 
In a book published just before 
World War Il, Finding Yourself 
in Your Work, Harry Walker 
Hepner of Syracuse University 
gives the following table, showing 
changes in employment of 247 
non-professional men workers: 


Years in 
One Occupation 
5 years or less ... 
6-10 years 
II-15 years : 
More than 16 years .. 
Remained in one 
occupation for life- 
time advancement 


Percentage 

of Group 
«+ 75:7% 

. 10.9% 
1.2% 


4-5 % 


7:7% 


Workers are shown to have 
changed careers, on an average 
about three times in each 0 
several age-groups: up tO 30, 40 
and 50 years, and previous to 
retiring. 

American conditions are un- 
doubtedly very different from 
ours, but in so far as this country 
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is becoming more industrialised it 
may be well to take account of 
how the United States has tackled 
vocational problems. 

It is exactly fifty years since, in 
1907, a bureau where young men 
could get vocational advice was 
opened. by Frank Parsons at Civil 
Service House, Boston. Since 
then, under the auspices of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Guidance has advanced to 
federal status. By January, 1944, 
thirty-eight states were using 
Government funds to maintain 
State services of occupational in- 
formation and guidance, and six 
had established similar services 
entirely state financed. 

What is Vocational Guidance? It 
has been defined in general terms 
by the United States Office of 
Education as: “the process of 
acquainting the individual with 
various ways in which he may dis- 
cover, and use, his natural endow- 
ment, in addition to special train- 
ing available from any source, so 
that he may live, and make a liv- 
ing, to the best advantage to him- 
self and to society.” 

There is a world of romance in 
the question, addressed to boy or 
girl on the threshold of life: 
“What would you like to do?” 
The little dreamer may well be 
puzzled, because “ the world is so 
full of a number of things.” 
Things to do, to discover, to make, 
to invent, to solve, to improve, to 
develop, to enjoy. 

Work should mean more than 
wages. It should involve a sense 
of loyalty and co-operation, a joy 
in shared and personal achieve- 


A BETTER LIVING II 


ment, and in_ self-expression— 
artistic, social, mental or mechani- 
cal, creative or physical. 

Many men, and women too, are 
lucky enough to be engaged in the 
sort of work they love to do. For 
such people overtime, or some 
task additional to the normal, 
comes merely as an added 
pleasure—irrespective of reward. 

But many men, and women, are 
so “miscast” in their jobs that it 
takes a real effort of will to face 
yet another day of “ it.” This “ it” 
is a cause of glum faces, listless 
attitudes and constant grumbling 
about the conditions, pay, manage- 
ment—anything and everything 
but the job, the “it” which, 
curiously enough, remains a blind 
spot. 

The occupational misfit, if one 
tries to help him, often seems to 
have as many bristles as a hedge- 
hog. It is unfortunate that, 
because of his psychological back- 
ground (almost invariably a 
troubled one), he adopts a resent- 
ful attitude to life generally. 

Helpful overtures find the misfit 
embittered. If one perseveres suffi- 
ciently to win his confidence, this 
bitterness finds expression in self- 
made barriers against optimistic 
efforts of any kind. Those who 
most need advice seldom seek it. 

In Britain, the idea of career- 
guidance is now part of the atmo- 
sphere. Britain started twenty 
years behind America, and it took 
another thirty years before guid- 
ance was adopted as an official 
service. As yet, the vocational 
guidance idea is in a somewhat 
rudimentary state of development, 
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but workers in Britain, especially 
juveniles, are aware of the service, 
take advantage of it, discuss the 
subject with fellow-workers, and 
thus help to propagate some ap- 
preciation of guidance techniques. 
In Ireland, although we have an 
excellent Vocational Education 
programme offering full or part- 
time training in a wide variety of 
arts, crafts and other occupations, 
there is as yet no advisory depart- 
ment to offer Vocational Guid- 
ance. We can but hope that, 
before long, the increasing com- 
plexity of modern life will cause 
us to follow the American lead. 
Meanwhile, there are for- 
tunately many up-to-date books 


dealing with Vocational Guidance; 
those published in the United 
States alone run into hundreds. 
Some of these books are available 
under class numbers 150 (psy- 
chology) 371.42 (vocational 
education) in the Public Libraries 
to anybody interested. 

Finally, from the Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganisa- 
tion of Secondary Education in 
the U.S.: “ Vocational Education 
should equip the individual to 
secure a livelihood for himself 
and those dependent on him, to 
serve society well through his 
vocation... and, as far as 
possible, to find in that vocation 
his own best development.” 


Me 


Extra Time—By Request 
WORKER, normally employed in sweeping up the yard of a 
North of Ireland factory, got into trouble with the police 
for a number of minor motoring offences. 
When the case came to Court, the presiding magistrate took 
one look at the defendant and said: “Three months—without 


the option of a fine.” 


Those in Court could scarcely subdue their whistles, and 
even the astonished Clerk engaged in an anxious colloquy 
with the Justice of the Peace who had pronounced the 


sentence. 


“Not only do I personally think it pretty stiff,’ he whis- 
pered, “but I’m sure it’s illegal. I do not believe you are en- 
titled to give him more than two months.” 

“Three months I said and three months I mean,” answered 


the angry magistrate. “ You see, I happen to know this fellow. 
He works for a firm where I am Managing Director. He’s 
been hollering for time-and-a-half for years past, and now 
he’s darn well got it!” 


A CONQUEROR, like a cannon-ball, must go on. If he rebounds 
his career is over. 


—DUuUKE OF WELLINGTON. 





This English angler made a tour of our waters 
and here presents ‘his findings 


Irish Fish Fight Better 


COLIN WILLOCK 


N the Virginia area of Co. Cavan 
am two great lakes. One, Ramor, 

is noted for its big pike and, 
during the Mayfly, occasional 
very big trout. The other is the 
grand and glorious Sheelin, per- 
haps the most famous Mayfly 
water in the world. 

The hotel has two rods on a 
stream called the Blackwater—not 
the famous one—running out of 
one end of Loch Ramor. 

I set off to look at the Black- 
water, with the result that I had 
one of the most exciting evening 
rises I have known. Fish of 2 Ib. 
to 3 lb. were feeding freely, with 
pounders and upwards splashing 
about in the most carefree fashion. 
It was the sort of fishing that could 
cost £200 per season in the Home 
Counties. And yet scarcely any- 
body bothered with it; they were 
all too busy on the lakes. Finally, 
I did meet one local who fished it 
regularly, and that night he landed 
a three-pounder under my nose, 
and a fortnight before had taken a 
§ lb. trout from a run barely 6 in. 
deep. 

So I believe it is worth saying 
to the Irish fisheries people that 
the majority of the English trout- 


Condensed 


fishers—if not Scottish—are river 
men. Make sure that the little — 
streams are not overlooked in your 
very natural pride in’ the big 
loughs. And to the visitor: try the 
local way at least once, but make 
your own experiments. 

Having caught pike, rudd, 
bream, trout and sea-trout during 
my stay, I am convinced of one 
thing I had thought unlikely: that 
Irish fish fight better, weight for 
weight, than their English counter- 
parts. Though I may have been 
fishing even more poorly than 
usual, I was three times broken in 
one day on a 3X point by river 
fish of about 14 Ib. As for the lake 
trout, on Lough Mask I was using 
a rather heavy tro ft. split-cane 
dry-fly rod from a boat, and the 
rod-tip was twice taken down in a 
horseshoe curve into the water by 
fish of barely } Ib. that insisted 
on sounding under the keel. 

But beware of what you call a 
fine fish. On the western loughs, 
at least, the boatman does not 
apply the epithet “good” to a 
trout until it comfortably tops 3 Ib. 
A four-pounder is “ nice”. A five- 
pounder commands respect. And a 
six-pounder is a fish you might 


from The Field 
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mention casually im conversation a 
week later. 

The Irish are wedded to lough 
fishing. This is because they have 
so much of it and because so much 
of that produces fishing well above 
the present standard even of 
Chew. Having warned the visitor 
not to be dominated by the local 
passion for sitting in a boat, I must 
repeat my advice to try it at least 
once. To eulogise the Irish scenery 
always results in a cliché—what- 
ever you say will probably be 
an understatement, anyway—but 
quite apart from the pleasure of 
being afloat on the loughs, the 
fishing can be exciting. It is cer- 
tainly never easy. 

In the evenings on Sheelin we 
tried the spent gnat. The spent 
Mayfly were so thick that you 
would think you could walk upon 
them. But the fish were rising only 
sporadically. Now a. still-water 
trout should, according to the 
book, cruise on a closed circuit, 
feeding as it goes. Thus, you 
should see a rise here, a rise ten 
yards farther on, and then cast 
your fly, on the predicted course, 
ten yards ahead of the last set of 
rings. If the calculations have been 
right, it is taken. 

But on my nights—and every- 
one else’s—on Sheelin last year, 
the trout had thrown away the 
books. They rose once here, and 
once again ten minutes later 400 
yards away—and even then there 
was no guarantee that it was the 
same fish. Still, it was possible to 
realise the fascination of the busi- 
ness—for short spells. 

On Mask, again because local 


ice said it was the thing to 
do, we fished the Mayfly wet, with 
point, dropper and bob. One day 
I did six hours solid, in blinding 
rain, with the former world cham- 
pion, Jack Stack, from Westport, a 
delightful centre for Mask. I do 
not like to think of the numbers of 
casts we made for three small fish, 
but I have to acknowledge that it 
was extremely good _ exercise, 
though, even had the fish been 
taking, I would, as a river man, 
have found it—may my host for- 
give me—relatively dull. 

As proof that local methods are 
not necessarily the most effective, 
four Dublin dry-fly anglers had 
been down the previous night and 
had fished from the shores of the 
many islands with a dry artificial 
Mayfly to individual fish seen feed- 
ing, and they went back with 
twenty-six fish of 3 Ib. 

When he considers accommoda- 
tion, the visitor must not be pre- 
judiced by tales he may have heard 
about Irish backwoods hotels. The 
rough-and-ready do exist, without 
doubt, but one result of the present 
drive to attract fishing tourists has 
been that the standard of fishing 
hotels, even in small places, has 
gone up astonishingly. 

You can come in to an Irish 
hotel how and when you like. The 
Irish see not the faintest cause for 
resentment in a sea-trout angler 
arriving back at one o’clock in the 
morning. What is more, if there is 
nobody up to attend him, food will 
be left out for him with great good 
grace, 

It has been announced that the 
Inland Fisheries Trust are spend- 
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ing £160,000 on improving their 
waters. I do not know in detail 
their plans, but I do know what 
they have done to date. So far they 
have concentrated very largely on 
netting coarse fish from notable 
trout waters, such as Sheelin. 
Now Sheelin has had two bad 
Mayfly seasons in a row. Formerly 
the trout rose freely when 
the Mayfly was up. Since the In- 
land Fisheries removed some hun- 
dreds of tons of pike and perch 
from Sheelin, the trout have 
neglected even the most succulent 
surface food. Of course, it is too 
early to reach any conclusion from 
this, but it does seem possible that, 
with competition removed, the fish 
are getting all the meals they need 
at mid-water and on the bottom. 
Now the netsmen are at work 
on Mask, and the report after their 
first season’s efforts is that many 
more small trout are being caught. 


Won—by a Head! 


One gets tired, of course, of all 
the old cant about disturbing the 
balance of nature. All the same, it 
might be profitable for the Trust 
to recall that in really rich waters 
—the Hampshire Avon and Slap- 
ton Ley, for instance—big fish of 
several species, including pike, 
manage to thrive together. 

If all that money is to be spent, 
one English fisherman at least 
hopes that too much will not go on 
netting. He feels that trout fishing 
is rich enough without interfer- 
ence, subject to a reasonable re- 
stocking policy. What is needed to 
get our game fishermen to a 
country which is without doubt a 
promised land is sound propa- 
ganda, streamlined holiday ar- 
rangements through the Irish 
Tourist Board, and good staff 
work at the hotels to ensure that 
visitors get the maximum fishing 
of the sort they want. 


"THE young doctor was giving evidence in an assault case. His 

evidence was important, so opposing counsel tried to con- 
fuse him. “I suppose, doctor,” he said in doubting, gently 
ironic tones, “that you are perfectly familiar with all the 
symptoms of concussion of the brain?” 

“TI am,” said the witness quite coolly. 

“Then let me ask you a hypothetical question,’ went on 


the counsel with a meaning glance at the jury. “ Suppose my 
learned friend, Mr. Murphy, over there, and I should bang 
our heads together, should we get concussion of the brain?” 
The young doctor looked at his questioner thoughtfully for 
a moment, then said quietly: “ Mr. Murphy might.” 
—Redemptorist Record. 


MAN can do more than -he thinks he can but usually less 


than he thinks he does. 
—English Digest. 
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Polishes, cleaning fluids, insecticides, 
fumigants .. . they lurk everywhere 


Are There 
Poisons in 
Your Home ? 
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N the old days you had to call 
| a professional poisoner if you 

wanted advice on an easy way 
to get rid of yourself or your 
enemies for good and all. But to- 
day poisons come to you in neat 
packets; they come in the food 
you eat, in cosmetics, cleaning 
fluids, polishes, drugs. 

Take aspirin, for instance, a 
good drug in itself. An overdose 
can kill you, however, and the 
same applies to many medicines 
that can be bought at the chemist’s 
shop. Even a drug which is harm- 
less to ninety-nine people out of 
100 may cause you, if you are 
allergic to it, to become seriously 
ill. 

There are hundreds of poisons 
in everyday use, and in the mak- 
ing of food hundreds more are 
used. Knowledge of their effects 
is by no means complete, for re- 
searchers, chemists and doctors 
are not always sure at what point 
or under what conditions a chemi- 
cal may become toxic. There are 
no fewer than 15,000 different in- 
dustrial or domestic items which 


contain dangerous substances, and 
about 500 of these are additives 
used in food. 

Some poisons kill instantly— 
cyanide, for instance. Others, like 
carbon tetrachloride, are so diffi- 
cult to detect in the body that a 
suitable treatment has not been 
discovered. The effects of lead and 
D.D.T. on the system are equally 
very difficult to detect. In the in- 
dustrial areas of towns the air is 
polluted with- chemicals and waste 
gases, whose cumulative effects 
are destructive. 

DON’T: 

Eat fruits and vegetables with- 
out washing thoroughly before 
eating; 

Keep old bottles of medicines, 
or put pills in containers other 
than the original ones; 

Leave chemical fluids or medi- 
cines where children can reach 
them; 

Inhale fumigants, cleaning 
liquids or paint removers, or use 
them in a badly-ventilated room. 

DO: 

Use insecticides carefully, and 
not when food is around; 

Wash yourself thoroughly after 
using weed-killers in the garden; 
keep spray away from your skin; 

Keep _ polishes, moth-balls, 
spirits, cleaning fluids and aspirin 
locked up if there are children in 
the house; 

Keep food, insecticides and 
other noxious chemicals in dif- 
ferent places. 

’ Send for a doctor immediately 
if someone is poisoned. In an 


“emergency a good antidote is two 


parts of pulverised burned toast, 
one part of strong tea and one part 
of milk of magnesia. 





Removing an erring child from his family 
is not treating the cause of the trouble 


Give our Juvenile Delinquents 


a Fair Deal 


MONA MACAULEY 


ucH thought has been given 
Me preventing physical ill- 

ness, through pre-natal and 
baby clinics, school medical care, 
mass radiography and all sorts of 
immunisations. 

Has as much been done towards 
preventing mental or emotional 
illness in children? When break- 
down appears in some form of so- 
called delinquency it cannot be 
ignored, -but to call it an illness 
would suggest neglect on the part 
of those who prefer to blame 
others. 

Unfortunately, when destruction 
of property draws attention to mis- 
behaviour it is nearly too late to 
help the offender; and, in any case, 
public opinion says “ punish him ” 
and “punish his parents”. It 
would be better to think kindly of 
these people who need, above all, 
kindness. 

The best way to help a child is 
through his family, within his 
natural environment. Merely to 
remove an erring child from his 
family is not treating the cause of 
the trouble, and, in fact, it only 
tends to increase or complicate the 


maladjustment in many cases, The 
real cause can usually be found 
within the home and ought to be 
treated there, but only by those 
qualified to do such work, because 
so much is at stake. 

The district justices know how 
serious such a breaking up of the 
family can be. Sufficient properly 
qualified family case-workers are 
badly needed, so thar not only the 
delinquent but his family, where 
the cause lies, can be re-educated 
into a more normal way of life 
with a better attitude to the 
parent-child relationship. 

This would enable the justices 
to leave more children at home, 
with, perhaps, the help of a special 
day-school where maladjustment 
could be given appropriate atten- 
tion by specially trained teachers 
working under the direction of a 
responsible psychologist. 

Even in the extreme cases 
where, after every effort has been 
made to treat him within the 
family group, a child must be sent 
to an industrial school to board, 
the community has a duty to pro- 
vide for one near enough to his 


Condensed from The Leader 
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home to maintain close contact 
with his family. 

The practice of sending, say, 
Dublin children to Cork, Galway 
and Limerick is criminal, and only 
gathers a store of trouble for the 
future, for which we shall have 
only ourselves to blame. 

Very often children are sent to 
industrial schools merely because 
of their parents’ poverty, and they 
suffer most when sent far away, 
because the parents cannot afford 
to visit them, or even to pay the 
fare to take them home for annual 
holidays. 

Even greater than the need for 
the improvement of our treatment 
of delinquents is that of a more 
serious effort to prevent delin- 
quency. Much has been done to 
prevent physical illness, but little 
to prevent emotional illness. The 
present cause for alarm—vandal- 
ism—draws attention to the great 
need for more preventive work, 
and for extension and reconsidera- 
tion of the efforts already made. 

Just as physical illness is avoided 
by sound hygiene, so emotional ill- 
ness could be avoided if parents, 
and in fact the community, were 
better educated in the matter of 
emotional needs of children. 

Perhaps some of the young 
people attracting attention are suf- 
fering from the results of living, 
in their earlier years, in over- 
crowded slums where normal 
family life was impossible. For- 
tunately the days of slum dwelling 
are drawing to a close, but adap- 
tation to such change will be slow. 

Again, perhaps some so-called 
delinquent§ have tried against 
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E State recognises the 
Family as the natural primary 
and fundamental unit group of 
Society, and as a moral institu- 
tion possessing inalienable and 
imprescriptible rights, antecedent 
and superior to all positive law. 
The State, therefore, guaran- 
tees to protect the Family in its 
constitution and authority, as 
the necessary ‘basis of social 
order and as indispensable to 
the welfare of the Nation and 

the State. 
—Article 41 of the 

Constitution. 
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great odds to grow up in families 
where the fathers are delinquents, 
or perhaps where the mothers are 
“bad managers”. Both, or either, 
will mean the insecurity of trying 
to live in an atmosphere of quar- 
relling and threats. 

There is also the problem of the 
broken home caused by emigration. 
Parents do not always realise how 
harmful this can be to a child. 
They have been told about proper 
feeding, clothing, cleanliness, etc., 
but nothing about the emotional 
needs of the child. 

During the last year at school 
special lectures and discussions on 
homecraft in its various aspects 
would be a most valuable prepara- 
tion for life. Not only must these 
prospective parents be told how 
to clothe and feed children, but 
also how to prevent emotional 
disturbance. 

For instance, it is important for 
them to know how essential to the 
mental health of a child is the con- 
tinuous presence of the mother 
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(especially in early years) and the 
affection of parents. Also, that 
without such security a child will 
eventually seek to distract his 
thoughts from his unhappy pre- 
dicament by resorting to all sorts 
of attitudes. 

There are thousands of poor 
homes where harmony and natural 
affection between parents and 
children provide security, and the 
kindly though effective discipline 
so essential to normal childhood. 
These people do not attract atten- 
tion, although against great odds 
they succeed in providing the 
nation with some of its best 
citizens. 

Such parents, no doubt, had the 
good fortune to grow up in a nor- 
mal environment, with parents who 
loved them and lived good lives. 
Those who have not been so for- 
tunate, instead of being blamed, 
could be offered, in the form of 
adult education, the homecraft 
training already mentioned. 

A School for Parents was first 
set up in Paris in 1929, and has 
since spread to other parts of 
France. In Geneva a similar school 
has worked since 1950, and groups 
are thriving im several other coun- 
tries. Typical subjects dealt with 
are: Some Family Problems— 
Elements of Child Psychology— 
Adolescence—Some Faults in 
Children, etc. 

Much can be done before a 
child becomes delinquent. Early 
symptoms are usually obvious, and 
by alertness a great deal of suffer- 
ing can be prevented. Many people 
in key positions would surely co- 
operate in this preventive work if 


they had the assurance of those in 
authority that their observations 
would receive serious considera- 
tion. 

To name a few such people— 
school medical officers, family doc- 
tors, teachers, public health nurses, 
school attendance officers. These 
people are in a position to detect, 
very early, signs of conflict with- 
in the child himself or within his 
family relationships. Let 
thing be done when it is said— 
“this child needs the help of a 
child guidance clinic” or “ this 
family needs the services of a good 
family case-worker ”. 

Already great work is being 
done towards satisfying a child’s 
natural urge to take legitimate 
risks, and to give him the ex- 
perience of adventure, by those 
who organise youth clubs, boy 
scouts, girl guides, sports and 
playgrounds. All of these efforts 
supply the outside imterests which 
make family life richer, and pro- 
vide a common mecting-ground 
and easy way of making friends. 

But if the leaders raise the stan- 
dard for entry too high, the very 
people who need the help most will 
remain rejected and without a 
chance of finding a substitute for 
what their homes fail to provide. 
Especially when children are too 
poor to buy legitimate pastimes 
they must be given scope for con- 
structive activity of some kind. 

The “ Waste Material Play- 
ground ”, first tried and found suc- 
cessful in Denmark, and more re- 
cently in England, is an experi- 
ment worth trying here. In a new 
undeveloped housing scheme sucl, 
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a playground would f‘! a great and 
immediate need. 

To the child with the security 
of a happy home the amenities 
provided by the community are 
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they are a necessity to the child 
whose parents reject, or show little 
interest in him, or fail to couple a 
genuine love with discipline. In 
every consideration of the needs of 


merely complementary, whereas children the family is paramount. 


Crude with a Violin 

VEN the Lendon pub audience was shattered by the appalling 

row that a hack violinist was making. Every note was a 
reminder that violin strings are, reputedly, made of catgut. 
Yet when the ear-rending performance was finished, its per- 
petrator, unabashed by a universal sigh of relief, announced: 
“ And now, ladies and gentlemen, thanking you for your kind 
applause, I propose to play for you my well-known ‘ Varia- 
tions on the Londonderry Air ’.” 

The horrible noise had not got beyond a dozen bars when 
an old gentleman standing at the bar put down his glass 
dropped his head on to his chest and broke into sobs which 
shook him all over. 

This went on so long and so loudly that the violinist was 
constrained to stop. He walked across to the old man, who 
stood there with great tears running down his cheeks, and 
affectionately put an arm round those heaving shoulders, “ An 
Irishman, sir?” he asked tenderly. 

“No,” replied the grief-stricken ancient, “a musician.” 


Are You Slick Sibilantly? 


]F you can read the following through rapidly without tripping 
your tongue you certainly are: 

Shrewd Simon Short sewed shoes, saved soles. Simon’s 
shrewish spouse, Sophie, sewed skirts, stitched sheets, stuffed 
sofas. Simon’s seven stout sons sold several sundries. Sober - 
Sewell sold sodas, sorghum, sugar, spices; simple Sam sold H 
steeds, saddles, stirrups; sagacious Stephen sold silver spoons, . 
salvers; sceptical Saul sold silks, slacks, satins, shawls, stock- § 
ings; selfish Shelby sold shellfish, shells, shields; slender Silas : 
sold sodas, salves, shoestrings, soporifics; sleepy Spencer sold 
Sophie’s stuffed sofas; sophisticated Seth sold screens, screws, 
saws, spikes, skates; Sister Sally scrawled signs, sang soprano 
solos. . 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


A British Premier begged Lacy Iveagh 
to become an M.P. 





She Decided 


on Her 


Doorstep 


E BEAUTIFUL AND GIFTED WOMEN 

of the great Guinness family 
are almost a legend. The prolific 
Olivia, who assisted husband 
Arthur Guinness to found the 
family fortunes over 200 years ago, 
would have been astonished if she 
could have glimpsed 200 years 
ahead and seen great-great-great- 
granddaughters as society beauties, 
leaders of fashion, and marrying 
into famous aristocratic families. 

She would never have believed 
that in the 2oth century a British 
Prime Minister would have stood 
on the doorstep of the Guinness 
home at breakfast time pleading 
with the wife of one of her descen- 
dants to contest an English Parlia- 
mentary seat. Or that she would 
have won the seat and sat in the 
House of Commons for seven years. 

That was Lady Iveagh, who 
fought and won Southend when 
her husband went to the House of 
Lords. And it was Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin who eventually 
persuaded her to enter politics . . 
standing on her doorstep. 

Today she helps Lord Iveagh 
run the great farm at Elveden, 


where together they have turned 
barren heaths into rich pasture. 
—Sunday Dispatch. 


Star Harpists 

KATHLEEN WATKINS, RED-HAIRED, 
attractive, of Dublin, is the har- 

pist who is getting more and more 

invitations to play in public. 

She appeared on a B.B.C. tele- 
vision programme. She has toured 
America, appeared on television in 
Holland and broadcast with Radio 
Eireann. A Danish maker of travel 
films included Kathleen and her 
music in a picture about Ireland. 

Kathleen is only twenty-two. Her 
voice has a haunting quality which 
is admirably suited to the ballads 
she sings. 

When Ireland gets television ser- 
vices of its own Kathleen is almost 
certainly going to be one of its star 
performers. 

—SamM EpGarR in the Empire 
News. 


Name Remained 
WHEN Patricia O’KEEFFE WENT 
to sing in Rome she was quite 
prepared to let the experts there 
change her style. But one thing 
they couldn’t change . . . her name! 
“During my 3} years in Italy, I 
grew tired of hearing people say, 
‘But you can’t be Irish—not with 
those eyes and that hair!’” 
Latin-looking Patricia is jealously 
proud of her Irish heritage—so 
proud that she refused to allow 
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herself to be billed, Italian-wise, as 
“Patrizia Ochiefe” when the 
Eliseo Theatre in Rome gave her 
her first big rdle. 

“I was selected to sing the part 
of ‘Gilda’ in Rigoletto.” 

Being Government-subsidised, 
the Eliseo policy is to italicise the 
names of foreign singers. But this 
policy warred with the Irish girl’s 
principles. 

The young singer from Dalkey, 
County Dublin, had her way. As 
Patricia O’Keeffe she sang her way 
into the hearts of Rome’s music 
critics—and into a contract which 
committed her to a return visit to 
Italy. 

—Empire News. 


Music for Export 

A. QUIET-SPOKEN YOUNG IRISH 
composer, who likes to smoke 

Danish cheroots, is fast becoming 

popular where good music is 

played, in Ireland and on the 

Continent. 

He is John Reidy, Director of 
Music at the Abbey Theatre, and 
former Assistant Director of Music, 
Radio Eireann, until he resigned in 
February, 1955. 

A twenty-minute piece—Her- 
cules Dux Ferrariae—performed 
under the baton of Carlo Franci in 
Genoa, and later in Naples, with 
the Scarlatti Orchestra (also under 
Franci), was first performed by the 
Radio Eireann Symphony Orch- 
estra. The conductor then, too, 
was Carlo Franci. 

The Cork-born musician, who 
plays the piano, has also composed 
an overture, Olynthiac, a pastoral 
elegy, Banks of Sullane (the river 
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INIMITABLE BARRY 


[RELAND'S most brilliant char- 

acter actor, the inimitable 
sixty-six-year-old Barry Fitz- 
gerald, had just come back from 
Rank’s Pinewood studios, near 
London, where he had been 
playing in “Rooney”, a film 
based on the life of a Dublin 
dustbin man. 

A tentative offer had been 
made to the former Abbey 
Theatre idol to star in a spec- 
tacular Irish folklore film, to be 
made in Hollywood by Walt 
Disney. 

He recalled: “ My first impor- 
tant part was playing the king 
in Lady Gregory’s ‘The 
Dragon’”. 

Barry has travelled many 
countries making films and stage 
appearances. He has lived most 
of the past twenty-one years in 
the United States. 

“ But | have retained my Irish 
citizenship,” he told me, “and 
Dublin will always be regarded 
as my home.” 

—John Murdoch in the 
Sunday Dispatch. 
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that flows through Macroom), has 
given two piano recitals of his own 
work for Radiodiffusion Frangaise, 
and has also composed a sonatina, 
eight preludes, and five epigrams. 
—Irish Press. 


Lucky Guitar 


JRELAND’s TOP BALLAD SINGER, 
forty-year old Charlie McGee, 
failed to find the American who 
sold him the guitar that changed 
his life. 
Between cabaret and record en- 
gagements in New York, former 
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Belfast Celtic professional footballer 
Charlie made newspaper, TV and 
radio appeals for the American to 
come forward—but all in vain. 

“TI only knew his first name— 
Alan—but it was he who changed 
my life,’ said Mr. McGee, who 
gave up football fourteen years ago 
and took over a pub in Derry. 

It was there he met Alan and 
bought the battered guitar for £4. 

—PavuL TANFIELD in the Daily 
Mail. 


Friend of Yeats 


. BETHEL SOLOMONS IS ONE OF 

the last of the great Dubin 
doctors in the tradition of Gogarty, 
a wit and a man of the world, who 
has numbered most of the great 
names of Irish letters and politics 
among his friends and who has 
acted at the Abbey Theatre. 

When he was made Master of 
the Rotunda Hospital in Dublin, 
he leased part of his house in Fitz- 
william Square to W. B. Yeats. 
Later he was present at the birth of 
Yeats’s children. 

A great sportsman, Dr. Solomons 
won ten Irish Rugby caps and cap- 
tained the Trinity College XV. To- 
day, at seventy-two, he still rides 
regularly twice a week with the 
Kildare Hunt. 

—ATTICUS in 
Times. 


the 


Sunday 


Sailed with Scott 


MAN OF EIGHTY-TWO IN COBH, 
Bob Forde, remembeps as if: it 
were yesterday the great adventure 
of forty-seven years ago when he 
sailed with Scott into the icy 


wastes of the Antarctic. He is the 
only Irish survivor of the epic ex- 
pedition which ended in tragedy. 

Bob Forde still talks of Scott and 
his four companions who perished 
almost within sight of safety after 
they had battled against ice and 
snow and raging blizzards. They 
had travelled 850 miles over the 
Antarctic wild@rness from the Great 
Ice Barrier. 

Bandon-born Bob Forde was one 
of the forty-nine men who estab- 
lished the first depot on the ice. He 
had sailed on the Terranova, one 
of the supply ships which went on 
Scott’s voyage of discovery. On it 
was a party of seamen under Lt. 
Evans, later to become famous as 
Evans of the Broke. 

Through the fury of a blizzard, 
Bob Forde and his companions 
trekked thirty-five miles to estab- 
lish a supply depot. Forde can see 
and feel a grim reminder—his hand 
minus the three fingers he lost be- 
cause of frostbite. 

—Evening Press. 


Working Lord 


NCE UPON A TIME, PEERAGE AND 

careerage had no common de- 
nominator. The true man of breed- 
ing kept to his estates; and work 
was a thing often imagined with 
abhorrence, seldom undertaken. 

Not so today, as many a noble 
lord will bear witness. So it is with 
Lord Kilbracken. He is still young 
(thirty-seven); he is active, and he 
is possessed of an agile wit which 
deals admirably with the changed 
circumstances. 

A remarkable man. A man of 
many parts. Thus, it was not out 
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of character that six years ago he 
decided to become a farmer on the 
family estate (1,700 acres) at Kille- 
gar, Co, Cavan. 

Since then he has ploughed in 
his earnings as a journalist, script 
writer (he worked under John 
Huston on the film Moby Dick) 
and escort to Jayne Mansfield. 

For a man of the soil, travel may 
seem incongruous. Kilbracken, who 
lives alone in rambling Killegar 
House on his estate. with two ser- 
vants for six months of the year, 
travels the world for the other six 
months. Why? To put back money 
into the farm. 


—Daily Express. 


Kerry Strong Man 
Betty SuGcRvE, A CHEERFUL 
Bohemian with a forty-eight- 
inch chest, a grip that would para- 
lyse Carnera and a brogue so thick 
that he usually travels with an in- 
terpreter, was the hero of County 
Kerry. 
He made a small fortune wrest- 
ling and performing such feats of 
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strength as hauling a loaded double- 
decker bus with his teeth, defying 
twenty men to tear him apart with 
ropes, and playing tug-of-war with 
racing motor-cycles. 

Then Butty migrated to England 
and it was in his venture, the Puck 
Fair Club—at the heart of Maida 
Vale—that we met again. 

Stopping only to buy me a pint 
of stout—shades of Galway Races! 
—Butty invited his pretty wife, 
Joan, a champion dancer, to sit on 
his shoulders and a couple of heavy- 
weight customers to hang on each 
end of a bar. 

Then Mr. Sugrue approached 
and addressed a few courteous re- 
marks to me. 

Baffled by his peaty brogue and 
under the impression that he was 
inviting me to have another drink, 
I nodded. 

Whereupon Butty seized the back 
of my chair in his teeth, lifted me 
up and, with outstretched arms, 
strolled around the room holding 
me six feet high! 

—ARTHUR HELLIWELL in The 
People. 


“ [Abies and Gentlemen, these things are books. They keep 

quiet. They do not suddenly dissolve into wavy lines or 
snowstorm effects. They do not pause to deliver a message 
from their sponsors. And every single one of them is three- 
dimensional—they have length, breadth and thickness for 
convenience in handling, and they live indefinitely in the 
fourth dimension of time.” 


—Notice in a bookshop window. 


AS 4 child I put books in my pants when I expected a spank- 
ing. Ever since then I’ve known the value of a literary 


background. 


—Bos Hope. 





On the Road in Treland—2_ 





All Kinds of 


People Give 


Me a Lift 


ANDREW STEWART 


ROAD is lonely without a 

man.” This Irish saying is 

found in other tongues as 
well, which shows that ordinary 
folk all over the world share the 
sentiment. But the man _ himself 
would be even lonelier if it were 
not for the other regular users of 
the road, and he is wholly depen- 
dent on them if he is not to stand— 
or, rather, plod—on his own feet 
all the time. 

In the days before motor-trans- 
port, the “spikes” (the casual 
wards) in England and Wales were 
situated about twenty miles apart, 
for this was reckoned to be about 
as much as any man could be 
reasonably expected to walk in a 
day, and the professional tramps 
simply trudged from one spike to 
the other and got minimal board 
and lodging in exchange for a few 
hours’ work—breaking stones for 
road metal, chopping firewood, 
carting coal, weeding plots and the 
like. 

But with the development of 
long-distance road transport and 
the practice of thumbing lifts, the 
wayfarer can now reasonably expect 
to cover fifty, even 100 or more, 


miles a day. And very well the 
British National Assistance Board 
knows it. For when the board came 
into existence in July, 1948, it took 
over the administration of over 270 
casual wards. Within a few months 
it had pruned them down to 134. 
To-day they number only 58, with 
corresponding greater distances 
between them. The position in 
Ireland, however, has changed very 
little in the course of this century. 

There are at present twenty-eight 
places of free nightly refuge for 
the wayfarer in the Twenty-Six 
Counties, and most of them are 
special apartments in County 
Homes or civic hospitals. I have 
plotted them on a map and I 
observe that they can be anything 
from fourteen to seventy miles 
apart. 

The man of the road who has 
spent the night in the County 
Home at Tullamore, Co. Offaly, 
for example, need only travel four- 
teen miles for his next night’s 
lodging at Mountmellick, Co. Leix, 
though he may be adventurous— 
and lucky—and make the sixty 
miles to Dublin, where the city 
Board of Assistance maintains a 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann troadcast 
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new and admirable spike in the 
grounds of the old Mendicity 
Institute in Island Street, on the 
south quayside. 

Or he may head north-west 
from Tullamore to Roscommon 
—forty-four miles—whence it is 
only another seventeen miles 
to Longford. But if he is in 
West Cork, and has spent the 
night in Clonakilty, and is making 
for Killarney—and perhaps Puck 
Fair at Killorglin—he has a good 
sixty miles to cover before he finds 
rest in the County Home at Kil- 
larney; and many of those miles 
are through bleak hill country, 
whether he goes by Glengariff or 
Macroom. 

These distances can be a bit of a 
drag on a hot summer’s day, or on 
a cold, wet and blustery winter 
one, and so the average tramp is 
grateful for the odd lift, be it only 
for a mile on the back of a tractor, 
or ten miles in a lorry, or twenty 
in a private car. 

Every mile thus covered in 
comfort counts at the end of the 
day, when there might, in the dark- 
ness, be no alternative to a steady 
plod of several miles to the nearest 
spike or haybarn—or “ skipper ”, 
as tramps call a rough sanctuary of 
this kind, as distinct from a “kip” 
or proper bed. 

I myself start signalling for a lift 
just as soon as I am quite clear of 
a town. Not thumbing. I think 
that’s an inelegant kind of gesture; 
and, as some young hikers practise 
it, it is less a polite request than a 
downright cheeky demand which I 
for one, were I a driver, would be 
reluctant to grant. With my rolled 
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newspaper I indicate that I would 
fain proceed in the same direction 
as the vehicle, and inside it at that, 
this being acco ied by a nod 
of the head, a pleading look and— 
if I am not too dispirited to muster 
it—a smile. I can lay down no im- 
mutable law as to how often, on 
the average, this is effective. There 
can be no average. 

One day, for example, I 
travelled from Clondalkin, just out- 
side Dublin, to Cork in only six 
hours—156 miles—an average of 
twenty-six miles an hour: you 
could hardly do better in your own 
jalopy, could you, allowing for a 
rest for a midday meal? But one 
other day, a Sunday, I had to 
trudge the whole twelve miles from 
Templemore to Roscrea in blind- 
ing rain. But on the whole, how- 
ever, I have been very lucky. 

If you’re lucky on the road you 
will meet a vast variety of the 
human species in circumstances 
congenial for close study: profes- 
sional men and women, ordinary 
working chaps, priests and farmers, 
Irish enthusiasts, and those few 
who regard Ireland as the lowest 
dump in all creation. 

One minute you may be travel- 
ling with the priest going the 
round of his outflung parish, the 
next with the local vet, midwife or 
doctor, the next with an expansive 
tourist, the next with a farmer and 
his wife going to market with a 
couple of bonhams and a clutch of 
hatching eggs; and your next 
benefactor may be a commercial 
traveller with Dublin as his base 
and all-Ireland as his province. 
If, like myself, you are a writer, 
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all this is grist to the professional 
mill—quite apart from the imme- 
diate convenience of the lift. 

I have travelled from Belfast to 
Dublin with a top-ranking anaes- 
thetist bound for a consultation. A 
bit of an English Jingo, married to 
a County Antrim lassie, his 
opinions on Irish Nationalism 
would, if published over his own 
name, ensure that he was ambushed 
by the LR.A. the next time he 
crossed the Border. And, in fact, 
after we had popped into the 
Border Bar for a quick one and 
some cheap fags when we were 
past the Customs Post, he was 
furious to discover that the little 
Union Jack which had proudly flut- 
tered all through the Six Coun- 
ties from a silver mast on his 
radiator cap had disappeared—a 
trophy for some local patriot, no 
doubt. 

I have shared a luxurious car 
and discussed the arts with some of 
the artistes bound for the Wexford 
Festival. I have driven with shrewd 
horse-dealers to Puck Fair and 
from it. A vet, between Clones and 
Mullingar, let me into some of the 
professional know-how of artificial 
insemination; another, down south, 
revealed to me the unpublished 
news of a serious outbreak of 
swine fever in Waterford, which 
gave me a profitable scoop in an 
Irish newspaper. 

I have made several short and 
unpremeditated retreats at the 
three Irish Cistercian monasteries 
(Mount Melleray, Mount St. 
Joseph, and New Mellifont) simply 
through being picked up on the 
road by modern pilgrims, peni- 


tentially travelling de luxe in high- 
powered limousines. 

Sometimes—but not often—I 
get a lift from the taciturn type, 
who gives you the worrying im- 
pression that while he doesn’t 
mind being humanly helpful he’s 
not in the mood for chatter. Fair 
enough, I think—that’s okay by 
me. Perhaps he’s scared of getting 
a -hard-luck story! I just relax in 
the welcome cushions, study at 
mine ease the passing scene, and 
say nowt, except “ Thanks for the 
buggy ride.” 

But most folk who give me a 
lift, I find, are not only obliging 
but companionable. Am I on holi- 
day? they often ask. Am I doing a 
tour? Have I come far? Where am 
I bound for? What do I think of 
Ireland? And, quite regularly, I 
am asked this in the South or 
West (from Cork through Kerry 
and Clare to Galway): Am I 
from the North, from “ The Wee 
Six”? I am always quick to re- 
pond, and of course by now I 
have a vast repertoire of good 
conversational material with which 
to stoke the friendly fire. 

Not only because I regard this 
as my courteous companion’s due 
—paying my fare, as it were—it 
is also, after all, my golden oppor- 
tunity of letting him know, by the 
apt aside, the revealing phrase, 
the candid comment, just how 
things are with me, just where I 
stand in the economic scheme of 
things, and if out of the goodness 
of his heart he is of half a mind 
to render some small aid, or share 
a packet of fags, er a sandwich— 
well, I thereoy remove any polite 
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inhibitions he might have about 
offering same. 

And from the beginning of my 
vagabondage I have maintained 
one rigid, one inflexible rule: I 
never refuse any lift if it is at all 
along my planned route—not even 
if it is on a smelly manure cart, 
not even if the man is going a 
mere mile along my way—for a 
mile may well be crucial when one 
is fagged out at the end of the day. 

Once—and only once in twelve 
years—have I departed from this 
principle. I was beckoning dili- 
gently one fine morning on that 
inviting stretch of tarmacadammed 
highway between Dublin and 
Clondalkin, when suddenly I saw 
zooming towards me, and the town 
of Naas, the unmistakable outline 
of a Daimler—and, by Jove! I 
noticed it was slowing down and 


cruising in to the side, presumably 


in response to my signal. 
I exulted. A Daimler! Ah! this 


Talking Marriage 


was just the job—now I was really 
being elected! But as it came 
within a few yards of me, and the 
uniformed chauffeur was smiling at 
me, I waved it frantically on. No, 
by George, no! I was not wanting 
a lift after ali, I indicated wildly. 
With a sly grin the chauffeur 
stepped on the accelerator, and 
the Daimler in a few seconds was 
out of sight. 

I mopped my brow with relief 
. . . you see, it was a hearse. To 
this day I’m ashamed of my 
cowardly superstition and sorry 
at my refusal of the generously- 
offered lift, which would almost 
certainly have been one of the 
smoothest I had ever enjoyed. 

For, after all, it is fairly certain 
that the only time I will now make 
a journey in a hearse will be an 
occasion when I'll not be able to 
appreciate the novelty and the 
luxury of it. 

(To be concluded) 


2 


1, 4 MAN was married to Sue, the sister of his widow, Rose. 


How was that possible? 


Know the answer? All right, how about this one: 
2. A man with a wife, that is already married, married 
another woman without committing bigamy. How was that 


possible? 
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“ GuARD, why is that train not stopping at this station?” 
“Well, to tell you the truth, ma’am, it’s on account of 
the engine driver owing the stationmaster ten shillings.” 
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How positive is your attitude to 
life? 


How Strong 
is Your 
Character ? 
Chiinibilelannsenesinnas 


WE do not get very far in life if 
we refuse to face facts, or if 
we are too frightened or too 

lazy to be ourselves. 

To be successful, we have to 


know our own minds and be pre- . 


pared to make decisions and carry 
them through, even if they some- 
times prove wrong, or arouse oppo- 
sition. 

Such qualities of courage and 
drive denote a positive attitude to 
life. When we possess it, we are 
said to have strength of character. 

Try this test to see how you 
score, Answer “ Yes” or “ No” 
to the questions before turning to 
the key at the end. 

1—Do you dislike growing old, 
and do you use up time and 
energy refusing to be. your 
age? 

2—Are you in the habit of putting 
your own pleasure and satis- 
faction first, with other people 
a long way behind? 

3—Do you concern yourself with 

‘ 


the urges and impulses of the 
moment, rather than with the 
long-term viewpoint? 

4—Do you resent being bothered 
with other people’s worries 
and troubles? 

5—Do you dislike responsibility 
and avoid it as much as you 
can? 

6—Do you take the line of least 
resistance nine times out of 
ten? 

7—Are tedious, difficult, un- 
pleasant jobs left half-com- 
pleted, or pushed aside for 
someone else to finish? 

8—Do you postpone difficult, un- 
pleasant, but unavoidable, 
duties for as long as you pos- 
sibly can? 

9—Would you hide or cover up 
a mistake if you thought you 
might get away with it? 

10—You never admit that you are 


wrong if you can he!p it? 
r1—Although you may grumble a 
lot about it in private, do you 
publicly tolerate officiousness, 
rudeness, injustice, dishonesty, 
or inefficiency s@ as to avoid 


causing hostility and un- 
pleasantness? 

12—Generally speaking, are you 
afraid of offending people and 
becoming unpopular? 

13—Would it upset you or make 
you very angry if people were 
to laugh at you? 

14—Do you often do things you 
dislike, or things that bore 
you, or things you would pre- 
fer not to do, rather than be 
thought odd, different, old- 
fashioned, goody-goody? 

15—Are you soon discouraged by 


Condensed from The Psychologist Magazine 
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failure or lack of progress? 

16—Do you need the approval and 
re-assurance of others before 
you can feel happy about a 
decision? 

17—Would their disapproval up- 
set you and make you change 
your mind, even though you 
honestly thought you were 
right? 

18—Do you often think that you 
are hardly done by, feel sorry 
for yourself, find excuses to 
justify yourself? 

1g—Are you envious, discontented, 


. ee 

Sheep 

Rabbit 

Whippet 

Greyhound ... 

Hare ... a 

Fox 

Racehorse 

Red deer 

Roe deer .... 

Robins, finches, 
sparrows, etc. ... 

Thrush and blackbir 

Heron a& i 

Ouls ... 


The Closed Mouth 


and unhappy, unless you are 
able to keep up with your 
friends and neighbours? 

20—Do you want the maximum 
reward for doing the mini- 
mum? 


Count five marks for every 
* No.” You should be able to score 
70 plus, but 60-70 may be 
reckoned satisfactory; 50-60 is a 
poor fair. Under 50 is not satis- 
factory. 

Keep this test by you and try it 
again in three months’ time. 


~ 


hey ? 


M.P.H. 
Curlew aa a 
Starling bie a 
Partridge... — 
Stock-dove ... on 
Pheasant dei a 8 
Grouse oa — a 
Mallard i = wie 
Snipe poe a 
Teal ... me — 
Brent goose ... a 
Golden plover vee SD 
Eider duck ... a = 
Racing pigeon ... 100 
Golden eagle —_ 
Peregrine falcon... 200 

—FRANK W. LANE. 


“[N rising to address you,” said the after-dinner speaker, “I 
am reminded of the story of the baby whale to whom his 
mother said, ‘Always remember, my dear, that you won’t get 


harpooned if you don’t start spouting’. 


,” 
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What you should know about Hypertension 


You and Your Arteries 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


IX HUNDRED THOUSAND men 

and women will die from 

“essential hypertension” in 
the U.S. this year, twice as many 
as will die from cancer. In ordinary 
language, they will “drop dead ” 
of heart failure. 

The fact that high blood pre- 
sure and diseases of the heart 
associated with it produce so many 
deaths makes this subject of par- 
ticular interest to everyone. That 
this stealthy master killer strikes 
so often is all the more reason to 
be on the lookout for it. 

High blood pressure is not 
caused by having too much blood. 
Nor do flushed complexions and 
faces marked by visible surface 
arteries necessarily indicate high 
blood pressure. It seems too that 
old age by itself, over-indulgence 
in meat, salt, tobacco or alcohol 
cannot be pinned down as specific 
causes. The whole picture is far 
more complicated than that. 

My own family physician tried 
to explain this medical will-o’-the- 
wisp to me this way: “ Your heart 
is composed of tough and very 
powerful muscle fibres, differing in 
structure from all other muscle 
cells in your body. They have to 
pump blood through miles of min- 
ute capillary channels. These chan- 


Condensed from 


nels are the blood streams which 
carry the oxygen you breathe into 
your lungs to all parts of your 
body. 
“Under normal _ conditions, 
nature arranges that the walls of 
these infinitesimal pipe-lines are 
ingeniously lubricated. They are 
kept soft, smooth and rubbery, so 
that your heart will have to do a 
minimum amount of work pump- 
ing oxygen-charged blood through 
a network of veins. 

“No matter how scientifically 
you may try to live, your blood 
pipe-lines will lose some of their 
elasticity as you grow older. The 
tiny capillaries will not get so 
much lubrication, and may finally 
become rougher and harder. 

“But without causing pain, the 
capillaries may age much more 
rapidly than is normal. They may 
harden and become narrower. No 
one yet knows the whole story of 
this accelerated deterioration. It 
may come about over a period of 
five to twenty years, or even 
longer. When it does, the heart 
tries to continue sending enough 
oxygen-charged blood to all parts 
of the human machine. But it 
undertakes a _ losing struggle, 
fighting against ever-increasing 
pressures. | 


The Magnificat 
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“Eventually the pressures may 
become great enough to cause the 
heart to swell, burst, or quit work- 
ing in one way or another; or small 
blood clots may become lodged in 
the constricted capillaries of the 
brain, producing apoplexy or cere- 
bral hemorrhage. In any case, an- 
other person drops dead from a 
‘heart attack’ or ‘high blood 
pressure ’.” 

One New York City specialist 
gave this answer when I asked him 
what medical science could ex- 
plain about the causes of essen- 
tial hypertension: “The mass of 
evidence tells us that persons most 
likely to succumb to the affliction 
are aggressive, highly emotional, 
ambitious, enthusiastic and very 
energetic. Consequently, they 
tackle their work _ restlessly, 
without adequate physical or men- 
tal relaxation. They do good work, 
and get far in their fields—as long 
as they last.” 

It has been known for some 
time that high blood pressure 
goes hand in hand with kidney 
trouble. Injured or inefficient kid- 
neys are unable properly to dis- 
pose of “amino acids ” produced 
by the breakdown of protein 
foods, like meat. As a result, so- 
called pressure amines may accu- 
mulate. 

Dr. Henry Schwarz and Dr. 
William M. Ziegler, at the Phila- 
delphia Institute for Medical Re- 
reach, decided to try heavy doses 
of vitamin K, the anti-bleeding 
vitamin, to combat high blood 
pressure. The harmful pressure 
amines are ordinarily taken care of 


by a quinone-type enzyme. Vita- 


min K is a quinone chemical. By 
administering vitamin K_ they 
have produced very successful re- 
sults in retarding and reducing 
high blood pressure in rats. It will 
take some time to determine if 
human beings will react as 
satisfactorily. 

At Duke University in Durham, 
N.C., Walter Kempner attacked 
the problem of disposing of harm- 
ful pressure amines by dietary 
control. He proposed a diet con- 
sisting primarily of rice, fruit 
juices, sugar, vitamins and iron. 
His idea is that the amount of 
pressure amines which accumulate 
is proportional to the quantity of 
protein foods whose amino acids 
must be deaminated by the kid- 
neys. Therefore, reduce the 
amount of protein the kidneys 
must handle, and you reduce the 
accumulation of high-blood-pres- 
sure-producing amines. 

Dr. Kempner says about sixty 
per cent. of his patients respond 
favourably to his diet, but empha- 
sises that it must be prescribed to 
meet the capacity of each patient. 
He also believes, together with 
many other doctors, that high 
blood pressure may be essentially 
a disease similar to diabetes in 
some respects. Eventually, its real 
causes may be traced to the body’s 
inability to manufacture a certain 
hormone or enzyme, in which 
event its treatment will become 
greatly simplified. 

Dr. Arthur Grollman and his 
associates at Southwestern Medi- 
cal College feel even more strongly 
on this point. Grollman believed 
that high blood pressure will 
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eventually be checkmated and 
prevented by replacing an “ incre- 
tory substance” which the kid- 
neys stop manufacturing. This 
hormone would have to be taken 
for life, like insulin, but it would 
arrest the hardening of the arteries 
and lower the amount of work the 
heart muscles cope with. 

Rutin is another hopeful pro- 
duct becoming available for the 
treatment of essential hyperten- 
sion. Work on this approach has 
been done primarily by Dr. James 
F. Gouch of the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratories, and staff 
members of the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Rutin combats capillary fragi- 
lity, a deterioration of the walls of 
blood vessels. It is very similar to 
chemicals found in great abun- 
dance in corn, clover or hops, and 
is produced commercially from 
blue-cured tobacco. According to 
Gouch, about eight pounds of 
rutin may be recovered from a ton 
of such tobacco leaves. 

Dr. Irvine H. Page, of the Lilly 
Laboratory for Clinical Research, 
believes that a substance called 
angiotonin is released by the kid- 
neys when the body’s blood bal- 
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ance becomes upset in such a man- 
ner as to encourage hardening of 
the arteries. Dr. Page is discoverer 
of a kidney extract which has 
some remarkable cures to its 
credit. The extract, when injected 
into the bloodstream, is believed 
capable of counteracting the de- 
leterious effects of angiotonin. 

Doctors suggest that undue 
fatigue after exercising may be a 
clue to elusive high blood pres- 
sure. Too many persons, especially 
over forty, who become exhausted 
from a short climb or walk attri- 
bute their “ short-windedness” 
to smoking too much or lack of 
sleep. In many instances, if they 
looked into their unexplainable 
fatigue with their physicians, the 
blame might be put where it be- 
longs, on hardening of their 
arteries. 

The treatments for so compli- 
cated an afiliction as _ essential 
hypertension must vary from in- 
dividual to individual. Compre- 
hensive diagnosis by an exper- 
ienced physician .is_ essential. 
Physicians are equipped with pain- 
less instruments for measuring 
blood pressure, so a frequent 
check is advisable. 
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Figure This Out! 
“ How is your wife getting on, Pat?” 

“Well, sometimes she’s better and sometimes she’s 
worse. But from her goin’s on when she’s better, I often think 
that she’s better when she’s worse.” 


—The Pioneer. 


EVER throw mud. You may miss your mark and you are 


bound to have dirty hands. 





Her inspiration is the land 
her Irish ancestors tilled 


The Magic Paintings 


of Grandma Moses 


JACK WINOCOUR 


ROM her eyrie in Mount Neb 

farm at Eagle Bridge in the 

Hoosick Valley Grandma 
Moses, a frail and dainty lady, 
looks out ovet her lost world and 
paints it from memory. 

“Memory is a painter,” she 
says. Her own, almost century-old, 
memories have the scent of laven- 
der and sheen of apple-blossom. 
Every day is Christmas Day or 
Midsummer’s Eve. Her rustic 
idylls have garlanded the world as 
greeting cards. Her paintings fetch 
£1,000 apiece. 

Untutored she may have been 
in the niceties of perspective, but 
there is a subtle sophistication in 
her work, for she paints not as she 
sees, but as she dreams. 

With dreams, “always some- 
thing pleasing and cheerful,” as 
she says herself, she has woven a 
spell which enchants millions of 
Americans. 

She was born Anna Mary 
Robertson, one of a family of ten, 
on a farm in “ the green meadows 
and wild woods ” of Washington 
County, the year before the out- 
break of the American Civil War. 


One of her earliest memories is of 
going into a nearby village with 
her mother. 

“Everything was trimmed in 
black,” she recalls. “I remember 
her saying, ‘Oh, what has hap- 
pened?’ She went into the store and 
asked what had happened. A man 
told her that President Lincoln 
was shot the night before. And I 
remember her coming back to the 
buggy and she said to Aunt Lib, 
‘Oh, what will become of us 
now?’ And if she hadn’t used 
those words, I don’t suppose I 
would ever have remembered it.” 

This little anecdote, thinly span- 
ning nearly a century, or more 
than half the lifetime of the United 
States, has made her almost an 
historic figure. In a country of 
short memory, Grandma Moses is 
an ancient of days. 

Her birthplace was set in no 
primeval wilderness. Its soil had 
been worked with careful hus- 
bandry for over 100 years by her 
Irish ancestors. 

Life on the Robertson farm was 
simple, uncomplicated, and sur- 
rounded by family. Summer was 
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the season for picnics. In Novem- 
ber the Thanksgiving turkey was 
caught. And, of course, Christmas 
was the great indoor family fes- 
tival. Grandma Moses has com- 
memorated all these scenes of her 
childhood in her simple colours; 
white for winter, pale green for 
spring, dark green for summer, 
brown for the autumn. 

When she was twenty-seven, she 
met and soon afterwards wed her 
husband, himself a “hired man” 
in a household in which she served. 

Like many young American 
couples of their time, they sought 
their fortunes far from home. 
Thomas Moses had been promised 
a job as stablehand on a ranch in 
the Carolinas. On their way south, 
the young Moses passed through 
the lovely Shenandoah Valley, 
paused, and lingered there for 
almost twenty years as tenant and 
owner farmer. She bore ten 
children to ‘Thomas, five of whom 
survived. She brought them up. 
She looked after the cows and the 


poultry. In their seasons she made 
apple and cherry butter, canned 
fruit, made candles and soap. 

Grandma Moses had painted as 
a child, but it was not till after her 
return home to Eagle Bridge that 
she found time to paint as much 
as she wanted in the long twilight 
of her old age. 

Her easel is an_ eighteenth- 
century tip-up table of rough pine 
planks. First of all she decides on 
a frame, for as she says, “ I always 
thought it a good idea to build 
the sty before getting the pig, like- 
wise with young men, get the 
home before the wedding.” 

She paints on masonite board, 
made ready with linseed oil and 
then coated thrice with white 
paint, which gives her work its 
delightful sparkling lucidity. 

In Grandma Moses’ childhood, 
her father once dreamed that some 
day Anna Mary would walk on the 
shoulders of men. If this was a 
forecast of fame and fortune, they 
came too late to spoil her. It was 
not until the eve of her eightieth 
birthday that Louis Caldor came 
on her work in a store at Hoosick 
Falls. And it was then that her 
success began. 

She enjoys comfort and acclaim, 
but is too wise to be over- 
impressed by them. She made 
almost a state visit to Washington 
in 1949 to meet President Truman, 
but she was not over-awed. “I 
could not but think that he was 
one of my own boys,” she said. 

Grandma Moses wears a home- 
spun philosophy. 

“I look back on my life,” she 
says, “ like a good day’s work, and. 
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I feel satisfied with it. I was happy life offered. And life is what we 
and contented. I know nothing make it, always has been, always 
better and made the best of what will be.” 


Actors Prefer Thursday 
[| ASKED an actor: “ What, in your opinion, is the best night 
of the wecx from the actor’s viewpoint?” 

“Thursday,” he replied, without hesitation. “For some 
strange reason,” he went on, “audiences are at their best on 
Thursdays—keenly interested in all that’s going on, quick to 
see the point of a joke and discriminating in their applause.” 

“What evening comes next?” 

“Friday is my second favourite,” he said. “ Then Saturday, 
Wednesday, Monday and Tuesday, in that order.” 

Saturday, you might think, would be the favourite night 
with variety performers; but no, it’s Thursday again! Said a 
variety comedian: “I need never repeat myself on Thursdays. 
Audiences on that evening hear me the first time.” 

The music-hall actor’s least satisfactory performance, from 
the viewpoint of audience stimulation, is the early one on 
Fridays. Again, there is no satisfactory explanation. At these 
shows laughs are rarely as plentiful as at other performances, 
with the result that the curtain usually falls minutes ahead of 
the schedule. 

—J. J. F. in the Evening Herald. 


No Cause for Alarm 
“Now here’s a clock that'll go for a week without your 
winding it, madam.” 
“And for how long will it go if I do wind it?” 


Most Degrading Love 

LOVE of money often makes a man a coward, but love of 
power always makes a man a brute. It is the most degrad- 

ing love of all. 

Love of material well-being seldom hurts others, but love 
of power and glory always does. The former makes slaves of 
the common people; the latter makes slaves of the great. 

—LIin YUTANG. 





A fabulous Sligo family made 
mining history in Canada 


Those McDonoughs have the 


Midas 


STAN 


T was said that one couldn’t 
[inake a bush anywhere in the 

north country of Canada without 
either a rabbit or a McDonough 
jumping out. 

The McDonough epic started 
on a small farm near Maniwaki, 
Quebec, where a farming couple 
from Sligo, Ireland, made its 
acquaintance with Canada. 

In their youth the McDonough 
children burned brush to plant 
potatoes and learned to live out- 
doors when helping dad to find 
moose meat to supplement the 
family’s potato diet. They snow- 
shoed many miles to church and 
to school. 

Fishing was a necessity. The 
McDonough boys could paddle up 
creeks, find portages, set traps and 
even build canoes before they 
could sign their names. Although 
they lacked many necessities of 
life, there was burning love and 
piety in the family, which forged 
the McDonough team spirit from 
the earliest days. 

The McDonough parents both 
died in their early forties within 
a ten-day period in 1906. Then 


Touch 


TWARDY 


Charlie, the elder brother, went 
lumberjacking; Pete and Paddy 
found jobs on the Alexander Niven 
survey party working between 
Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie; 
Joe became an assistant in the 
Buffalo and Beaver mine cook- 
houses in Cobalt, and later worked 
underground and did odd jobs 
around the mill; the younger 
boys, Jack, Mick, Albert, Eddy 
and Tim stayed with friends and 
neighbours; and Mary, the only 
daughter, was sent to a convent. 

On and off the brothers met in 
Cobalt. Reared together, the 
McDonough boys found it diffi- 
cult to endure the long separation. 
Their dream was a business and 
Joe, by now a trained cook, was 
confident that a hostelry or an inn 
somewhere in a newer camp would 
be the solution. 

In December, 1908, the McDon- 
oughs pooled all their money, 
bought a team of horses, and 
Pete, Paddy and Joe set out for 
Gowganda. Charlie was already 
there scouting. There was no 
chance for a hostelry in Gow- 
ganda, so the brothers set up a 
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movie in a large tent. Business 
was poor and in the fall of 1909, 
their tent ripped by the winds, the 
boom dead, the McDonoughs 
were broke. 

Young Joe decided to try pros- 
pecting and Pete followed him. 
They had a rough idea what kind 
of rocks contained minerals and 
finding the rocks, they staked 
claims. They sold twelve claims 
for $2,000, the first big money 
they ever had, and immediately 
gathered the rest of the family. 

The younger boys helped 
around the house, Mary did the 
cooking and a new crack prospect- 
ing team, ready to go anywhere 
at any time on a minute’s notice, 
was born. To beat others, Joe and 
Paddy staked at night guided by 
the North Star. 

Once death hovered over the 
family when Paddy and Mick 
caught typhoid fever. Not trust- 
ing the local medico, Joe, Charlie 
and Albert -(then thirteen years 
old) wrapped up the sick brothers 
into every piece of clothing and 
animal skin they had, fixed the 
toboggans and snowshoed eighty- 
five miles to the Catholic hospital 
at Ville Marie. 

“If they were going to die, we 
wanted to make sure that they died 
right, with a priest on hand. We 
were praying as hard as we were 
pulling the toboggans,” Charlie, 
now in his seventies, reminisces. 
Both recovered. 

In the summer of 1912, Pete 
and Joe split for the most adven- 
turous journeys in their prospect- 
ing careers. Joe joined an expedi- 
tion looking for gold on Baffin 


Island and Pete set out with self- 
styled “Captain” Kennedy to 
look for the yellow metal in 
Ungava. Both returned empty- 
handed. 

In the spring of 1913, the 
brothers, when they did not pros- 
pect, worked underground or on 
surface, cut timber or trapped. 
They staked many near-mines and 
sold them, sometimes for money 
and sometimes for shares in syn- 
dicates. 

Real luck first smiled on Joe 
McDonough when working for 
Fred Connell, he stumbled on a 
rich gold showing in Boston 
Twp., south of Kirkland Lake. It 
was July 27, 1915, a mever-to-be- 
forgotten day in the McDonough 
career. The showing was so rich 
that three times Joe emptied his 
sack of samples to replace them 
with better and richer ones. 

In family councils Joe’s word 
usually prevailed; and, although 
only fourth youngest, he soon 
emerged as the leader of the 
McDonough enterprises, It was 
Joe who led the family through 
staking rushes, sold the claims and 
led the brothers through partner- 
ships with the Connells and the 
LaBines. Hundreds of claims were 
staked and sold, including such 
plums as the Ryan Lake mine and 
other claims for which Joe col- 
lected $30,000. 

When Joe got married in 1917, 
he tried to make his dream of 
hotelman come true. But he held 
the British Hotel in Aylmer, Que., 
only until the Noranda rush in 
Quebec when the McDonoughs 
staked 5,000 acres including the 
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Amulet mine (now part of the 
Waite Amulet). Shortly afterwards 
Joe and Pete staked the Laval 
Quebec. It was one of the bitterest 
pills in the McDonough career 
when Joe sold his 200,000 shares 
of Amulet at 10 cents a share only 
to watch the stock rise to $7 a 
share within a very short period 
of time. 

The brothers kept staking, sell- 
ing claims, financing properties 
and trading only to see the whole 
newly amassed fortune vanish in 
the 1929 crash. But the McDon- 
oughs refused to be licked. 

New stakings and new deals 
followed. 

When the McDonoughs moved 
to Toronto, they formed the 


Jomac Syndicate, which financed 
not only the Macjo Sturgeon find, 
but also gave birth to Madsen Red 


Lake Gold Mines, Marius K. 
Madsen and the Falcon Syndicate 
held the first ten claims. Joe 
McDonough put up $10,000 and 
got the adjoining twenty-one 
claims, on which the mine is 
located. 

During World War II, the 
McDonoughs revived the Cobalt 
camp, tied up most of the old 
mines and were responsible for 
75% of Canada’s war-time cobalt 
output plus large quantities of 
silver. 

But when it came to further 
conquests, the older McDonoughs 
left the field to the second genera- 
tion. Joe Jr. participated in the 
staking of Delmico in Manitou- 
wadge. Although it was all under 
the paternal eyes, the Oka hold- 
ings were staked by Pete’s sons 


=> homme 


INKED with the history of 

every mining camp in Eastern 
Canada, the name McDonough 
spells team spirit, courage, hardi- 
ness, mule-like endurance and 
success in prospecting, mine- 
financing, engineering, pioneer- 
ing of new metals and mine 
management. 

Few other prospectors can 
claim a share in so many mines 
and near-mines in addition to 
the family gold mine—Madsen 
Red Lake. 
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Emmett (a mining engineer) and 
Kervin. 

While the McDonoughs have 
experienced ups and downs, they 
learned one lesson—that strength 
lies only in unity and that there 
are no substitutes for team-work, 
fair-dealing and education. 

Although the McDonough en- 
terprises have long outgrown the 
initial syndicate, they still remain 
essentially a family business. The 
younger generation continues that 
tradition of alertness and “ every- 
whereness” which made the 
family famous. Madsen Red Lake, 
which is the family’s mainstay, is 
nearing the $38,000,000 produc- 
tion mark. 

Of the ten original McDonoughs, 
today eight are still alive and 
prosperous; their wealth counted 
in the seven figures. Only Charlie 
and the late Jack remained bach- 
elors. All others have large families 
and Joe is still the elder statesman 
of the clan. 

True enough, not the whole 
second generation of McDonoughs 
is married to mining, but it can’t 
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be said that it has no mining in its 
blood. Quips veteran prospector 
Joe: “ My son John, a Dominican 
priest, my son Gerard, a Jesuit, 
my son Peter, a lawyer, still know 
more about mining than about 
theology or law.” 

John after gathering academic 
honours in Canada and at Lou- 


vain, Belgium, is now at Oxford. 
Another son, Brian, is a metal- 
lurgist, and Joe Jr. a prospector. 
Daughter Patsy gets so much 
attention from mining men visit- 
ing the McDonough home that 
papa Joe is sure she too will be 
“hooked ” to mining. And so it 
goes for the rest of the family. 


Ka) 


The Pellet Treatment 


A YOUNG man addicted to greyhound racing managed to lose 

a considerable amount of money through betting on an 
animal which, although extremely fast, always managed to 
lose its races by running wide. 

The young man persevered, but when his losses, over a 
number of meetings, had totalled £100, he secured an intro- 
duction to the greyhound’s owner. 

“Look here,” he said, “about that dog of yours that’s 
always running wide. I’ve thought of a brilliant idea to cure it.” 

“Oh!” said the animal’s owner, much interested. “ And 
how would you do that?” 

“Easy,” answered the young man. “Fill his left ear-hole 
with lead pellets. That ought to stop the trouble.” 

“It’s certainly an original suggestion,” replied the other, 
turning over the idea in his mind. “ But how would you get 
the pellets into the dog’s ear and make them stay there?” 

“With a bloomin’ shotgun,” answered the punter. 


List Your Troubles 
QR real troubles are within and are often solved as we get 
them out into the light and see them for what they are. 
A helpful method of getting your fears out into the open is 
to make a written list of them. Actually jot them down, one 
by one, every single fear and anxiety that plagues you. Do this 
every day for a week or two and see what happens. 
This simple exercise will relieve the inner pressure of these 
apprehensions and can lead to their complete banishment. 
At least it will help you to see your worries in proper focus. 
You will be amazed at how puny and puerile and absolutely 
unimportant some of your fears are. You may easily laugh at 
some and at yourself for letting them worry you. 
—JoHN H. Crowe in You Can Master Life. 
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Sale in slow motion 


Bargain 


at 


Sligo Fair 


THOMAS KELLY 
cc 


T Sligo Fair, where W. B. 

_Yeats bought the ballads which 

he read instead of his book of 
prayer, I came across a fresh twist 
in the technique of bargaining. 

I had often witnessed the wordy 
warfare with which livestock is sold 
on such occasions. The owner 
announces his price, vowing that 
the beasts will not change hands a 


penny down on it. The buyer. 


names a sum usually well below it, 
declaring that he will lose on the 
deai because of his foolish gene- 
rosity. Then, the “ prelambinaries ” 
settled, the bargaining begins. 

A helpful intermediary who may 
be a complete stranger to both 
sidles between the pair, grips each 
man by a wrist and recites his 
piece. The formula varies little: 
“Come on now, the pair of ye. 
Ye’re both dacent men, so I'll tell 
ye what to do. How much is in the 
differ?” 


Four pounds is a not unusual 
discrepancy. 

“Heh! Only four little pounds. 
That sum never broke any man; 
by the same token it never made 
him neither. So I'll announce how 
ye’re going to meet. Split the differ. 
Come on now, neither of ye is 
going to break my word.” And at 
that he brings the palm of the 
buyer’s hand down on the seller’s 
with a resounding whack. 

After much urging, one of the 
parties grudgingly agrees; the other 
demurs and may even dub the sug- 
gestion a shocking outrage. Mean- 
while a circle of folk eager to help 
has edged round the principals. 
One of the newcomers, discovering 
the stage the sale has reached, sug- 
gests that the two pounds “in the 
differ” should be divided. Custom 
decrees that the hitherto reluctant 
one shall agree, while the other 
stands firm. The divil a divide! 

Promptly a third negotiator in~ 
tervenes with, “Only a dirty little 
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pound between ye? Ye’d put it in 
a child’s hand.” 

“But ye’d take it out again— 
mighty quick.” 

“ Still, none of the dacent men is 
going to break my word, so I'll tell 
ye what. Divide the last pound be- 
tween ye. It'll be the luckiest dale 
either of ye ever made. Come on.” 

It was at that stage I came across 
a group on Sligo fair green. Two 

oung heifers were being sold. The 
om had agreed to pay £67; the 
seller insisted that if he lost Kate 
and the child over it he would not 
take a penny piece under £68. A 
willing helper stepped in. 

It was the owner’s turn to agree 
to split the pound. He did so only 
when the jobber had to be forcibly 
restrained from leaving. That hard 
man hesitated, took a wad of notes 
from an inner pocket, rolled £67 
into a cylinder and tendered it in 
silence to the seller. The money 
was firmly declined. 

Then came the unexpected turn. 
The unsuccessful intermediary 
moved aside, his place being taken 
by another, who began confidently: 
“ Now here’s the way to clinch the 


Crowned Prince 


bargain. As ye agreed to differ over 
the split, Pll tell ye how to agree.” 
He indicated the buyer: “ You 
hand over the £67 1os. He’ll hand 
back ten bob as luck-money, from 
a dacent seller to a dacent buyer.” 
Eagerly the jobber complied. A 
little dubiously the owner accepted 
the notes and silver coins, pondered 
over them, then handed back two 
half-crowns. Taking them, the 
buyer protested: “Oh no, that 
wasn’t the bargain. The agreed 
luck-money was ten shillings.” 

“TI never agreed to that,” 
pointed out the seller. Whereupon 
the jobber played his final card. 
Waving his ash-plant towards the 
cluster of spectators, he complained 
with well-simulated surprise : “ But 
they agreed. They said you’d hand 
me back the ten bob.” 

That challenge proved too subtle 
for the seller. It did not occur to 
him to explain that what “ they ” 
said wasn’t binding on him. He 
probably felt he had been jockeyed 
into a corner from which there was 
one honourable way of escape. 
Very slowly he handed back two 
more half-crowns. 


PPEARING an attack by a neighbouring tribe, an African chief- 

tain ordered that his golden throne should be hidden in 
the grass roof of his hut. But the roof would not bear the 
weight, and the throne fell through and squashed the chief 


flat. 
Moral: 
thrones. 


People who live in grass houses shouldn’t stow 


CH the English how to talk and the Irish how to listen; 
then society will be quite civilised. 


—OscaR WILDE. 

















“ Grand”, said the Colonel 


FPAMILY RETAINERS HAVE BEATEN 

300 acres of wood and pasture 
around Ballon, County Carlow, 
and searched a private cemetery in 
which the bodies of Lecky soldiers 
have lain since the days of Crom- 
well, in their search for Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rupert Beauchamp Lecky, 
the vanished British War Office 
colonel. 

The main search was in the 
private cemetery—a tiny plot 
which is the last of the Lecky 
lands. Police, who were asked to 
start the search following a re- 
quest for information about 
Colonel Lecky from Scotland 
Yard, believed that the forty-nine- 
year-old war hero might be lying 
dead beside the tombstones of his 
ancestors. 

I flew to this village under the 
blue Blackstairs mountains, the 
village which the Leckys owned 
for 400 years. 

The police-sergeant took down 
from a clip the Fogra, the old hue- 
and-cry bulletin which describes 
wanted men. 

The sergeant showed me a 
photograph of the colonel. There 
was also a description (sent out 
by Scotland Yard) of the man 
who once hunted the foxes across 
the fields of Ballon, who fished 
salmon and trout in the River 
Slaney, who strode about his home 


paddock in hacking jacket, who 
held quiet cocktail parties and— 
according to his cook—took 
“sweet sherry with his soup and 
dry sherry with his sweet.” 

“Til tell you a story about the 
colonel,” said the sergeant. 

“A while ago one of his 
labourers complained he was suf- 
fering from blackouts. The 
labourer told the colonel that he 
had dreamed he was in hell. 

“The colonel said: ‘ That’s 
very imteresting—are there any 
armchairs in hell?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said 
the labourer. ‘ They’re being re- 
served for the Leckys of Bally- 
kealy.’ ‘ Grand, absolutely, grand,’ 
said the colonel.” 


—Daily Mail. 


“ How De Do, fack?” 


JouN Puitpot Curran (1750- 

1817), the noted lawyer and 
patriot, had for his town house an 
imposing mansion in Ely Place, 
Dublin. 

Curran was afflicted with a dis- 
reputable younger brother, much 
resembling himself in person, and 
with a share of his ready wit. By 
profession he was a lawyer, but, 
owing to his dissolute habits, he 
had lost all employment, and 
brought himself to destitution. 

The elder Curran, who was 
generous to a fault, had assisted 
him very often, but at last, 
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A LAD fror: the wild but not so woolly West of Ireland was 
enticed to America by one of his pals, who had emigrated 
some years before. 

He arrived in New York a complete stranger, with nothing in 
his pockets except a few pounds and the address of his pal 
O'Malley. He decided to go to O'Malley’s house in the hope that 
his friend would fix a job for him. He arrived before O'Malley 
came home from work, and as he sat talking to O’Malley’s wife a 
parrot walked into the room squawking: “Pretty Polly loves 
mamma! Pretty Polly loves mamma!” ; 

The lad had never seen a parrot before and the eyes nearly 
popped out of his head. He held his silence for a moment then 


turned to the lady and said: 


“| hope you don’t mind me asking you, Mrs. O'Malley, but tell 
me: was your child born with all those feathers on it?” 
—Din Joe, “ Laughter Unlimited” (Mercier Press, Cork. 10s. 6d.). 
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wearied out by incessant demands 
for money, and despairing of 
promises of amendment which 
were never fulfilled, he refused 
any further financial assistance, 
and forbade his brother his house. 

By some means the brother 
obtained permission to put up a 
wooden shanty against a dead wall 
opposite the mansion and erected 
a cobbler’s stall and bench there, 
with a board overhead bearing the 
inscription— 

CURRAN, COBBLER 
SHOES SOLED AND HEELED. 
WHEN THE STALL IS CLOSED 
ENQUIRE OVER THE WAY. 


Upon Curran’s next return in 
his coach from the Four Courts 
he found his brother seated at his 
stall, wearing a leather apron and 
busily plying his new trade, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of gaping 
chairmen. He only looked up for 
a moment to wave an airy greeting 
to his brother, with a “ How de 
do, Jack,” before bending assidu- 
ously to his task again. 

It was not very long before a 


servant came across the street to 
request his attendance at the 
mansion opposite. There terms 
were arranged between the 
brothers, and in return for very 
tangible benefits the younger 
Curran undertook never to play 
the cobbler again. 

—J. M. CALLWELL, Old Irish 

Life (1912). 


Crisis in a Theatre 
PDURING THE WAR YEARS THE 

Gate Theatre company spent 
two months preparing Guy de 
Maupassant’s play, Roly-Poly—or, 
rather, Lennox Robinson’s adap- 
tation of it. 

At last the great night came. 
And then, five minutes before the 
curtain was due to go up, an 
official note was delivered. We 
had been ordered to stop the show. 
The German Embassy had pro- 
tested to the Irish Government on 
the grounds of the play’s anti- 
German sentiments. 

Micheal Mac Liammoir and Hil- 
ton Edwards pranced up and 
down like lions fooled into a cage 
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“. . +. Now, what's the Irish for INTER- 
CONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE ?” 


—Dublin Opinion. 





by children. Then Lennox Robin- 
son casually pushed in the door. 
They told him briefly and with 
emphasis. 

He too started to walk up and 
down—but slowly. Then he 
stopped suddenly. Next thing 
Lennox was out on the stage 


searching for the opening in the 
curtain. He told the audience why 
we could not perform the play 
publicly. 

“So, in the circumstances, I 
have decided to buy the house,” 
he said, waving a generous hand 
in the faces of the people we were 
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afraid would riot. “ You will be 
my guests and you will all get 
your money back.” 

It seems that everything was all 
right legally once Dr. Robinson 
bought the house and made it a 
private showing. Anyway, Hilton 
gave the go-ahead. 

We played like we never played 
before, and the crowd loved it. 
One man got up right in front of 
the stage and said he thought it 
such a fine production that it 
would be wrong for anybody to 
take their money back. Instead, he 
suggested that it should be put 
into a fund for the theatre. 
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Micheal was really touched 
with the gesture. The theatre 
would, of course, lose heavily on 
the production, he told the audi- 
ence, but nevertheless we could 
not accept the money even in a 
fund. Better still, why not put the 
money mto some charity? There 
was the recently burned-down 
Cavan Orphanage, he hinted ten- 
tatively. 

That did it. And the generosity 
of our audience—rather, our 
guests—helped some lonely little 
kids. 

—COoRALIE CARMICHAEL in 
The People. 


When Compensation Sets In 
ERE are some genuine extracts from car insurance claims: 
“The accident was due to the other man narrowly missing 


me.” 


“Lorry driver halted and worked for the corporation.” 
“To avoid a collision I ran into the other car.” 

“There were plenty of lookers-on, but not witnesses.” 
“Car had to turn sharper than was necessary owing to an 


invisible lorry.” 


“TI collided with a stationary tree.” 

“The witness gave his occupation as a gentleman, but it 
would be more correct to call him a garage proprietor.” 

“There was no damage done to the car, as the gate post 


will testify.” 


Care to Live in Fapan? 


—The Advocate. 


KISSES and embraces are unknown in Japan as tokens of 

affection except between mothers and little children. After 
babyhood, kissing is held to be highly immodest. Parents and 
children do not kiss; husbands and wives may meet after years 
of absence, yet they will only kneel down and salute one 
another, smile and perhaps cry a little for joy. They never 
rush into each other’s arms or utter phrases of affection, but 
show their love through acts of exquisite courtesy and 
kindness. 

—LAFCADIO HEARN, Out of the East. 





If you want a rectpe for 
old age, ask Lynn Doyle 


y. G. 


ALLYGULLION—that non-exis- 
on village somewhere along 
the border which is every bit 
as real to Irishmen all over the 
world as any village which exists 
in fact—has celebrated the soth 
anniversary of its foundation. 
Discovery would, perhaps, be a 
better word than foundation, for 
when the little town first dropped 
into Lynn Doyle’s mind in 1906, 
it was already peopled with men 
and women, some of them of 
advanced age and most of them 
with settled habits, who had obvi- 
ously been living there for a long 
time. And if Lynn Doyle himself 
has gone a little thin on top in the 
fifty years which have passed since 
he first introduced his discovery 
to the reading public—in a short 
story called The Ballygullion 
Creamery Society, published in the 
Seanachie (a magazine run by 
Maunsel and Co., Ltd., Dublin, in 
the winter of 1907)—the people of 
Ballyguilion have not grown a day 
older, and never will. 
Some months ago a new book 
by Lynn Doyle, The Ballygullion 
Condensed from 
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85—and Still hy 
Going Strong 


Bus—an omnibus collection of the 
Ballygullion stories, covering the 
whole 50 years of the village’s 
existence and graced with a dust- 
jacket by the author’s Ilife- 
long friend, Willie Conor—was 
published. 

It includes that first story about 
the creamery society—as fresh a 
commentary on Irish rural life to- 
day as the day it was written—as 
well as the first story Lynn Doyle 
ever wrote. He wrote it, incident- 
ally, in pencil, in a child’s exercise 
book, on the kitchen table, after 
the children had gone to bed; he 
was then a young bank clerk in a 
provincial bank. 

The book also includes four 
stories written last year. They, 
too, were written—though this 
time by an old man, pushing 85— 
in peScil, at the dining-room 
table. 

Lynn Doyle has never used a 
typewriter or a roll-top desk, or 
any of the paraphernalia of the 
professional writer. “If I have any 
secret,” he says, “it is that all my 
life I have only written about the 


the Irish Times 
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things I know, and only whenever 
I felt like it.” 

The name Lynn Doyle is, of 
course, another piece of fiction, 
like the name Ballygullion. The 
latter comes from a street in 
Downpatrick known as The 
Gullion; and Lynn Doyle ap- 
peared originally as Lynn C. 
Doyle, a hurried adaptation from 
the words “ linseed oil,” which he 
spotted on an invoice when he 
was looking for a pen-name. 

His real name is Leslie A. 
Montgomery, formerly of Co. 
Down, and he has been living in 
Malahide, Co. Dublin, since he 
resigned the managership of a 
bank in Skerries 23 years ago. 

Fact and fiction are irretriev- 
ably mixed up in the personality 
of Lynn Doyle. Some of his 
favourite fictions are immediately 


recognisable as such by those who 
know him well. One is that every 
book he writes is going to be his 
last. He has been saying this now 
for the past 15 years; yet the ink 
is hardly dry on one book before 
he is hard at work on the next. 


Another favourite piece of 
fiction is the notion that he never 
goes into the city any more. “I 
don’t know how long it is since 
I last spent an afternoon up in 
town,” he will tell you, conjuring 
up a vision of lonely isolation out 
in the wilds of Malahide with such 
an air of pathetic sincerity that 


you would be disposed to believe 
it if you hadn’t met him yourself, 
less than a week earlier. 

His excellent health and long 
life he attributes, with typical per- 
verseness, to the fact that he got 
a stomach ulcer at an early age. 
“If you want to reach the age of 
85,” he says, “get a stomach 
ulcer when you’re 25, and you'll 
take such good care of yourself, 
for fear of upsetting the ulcer, that 
you'll outlast all around you.” 

Most of the. material for 
Lynn Doyle’s 20-odd books was 
garnered during a relatively short 
period when, at the age of 11, he 
was left alone in a farm in Co. 
Down with only a servant to look 
after him. His work is purely 
fiction, in the sense that the in- 
cidents and characters are not 
drawn from life, but are invented 
out of the Ulster speech. 

Ballygullion, his first book, is 
his most successful; it was first 
published in 1908 and it has never 
been out of print since. His stories, 
too, arte almost all humorous, 
though many of them have an 
undercurrent of seriousness. 

To quote Patrick Murphy, of 
Ballygullion, through whose mouth 
all the Ballygullion stories are 
told: “We don’t try to make jokes 
in Ulster. We say serious things in 
a way that makes them appear 
funny when you see how serfous 
they are.” 


ATING people is like burning down your own home to get 


rid of a rat. 


S the reason women are said to drive more slowly than 
men is that they usually do anything to keep under thirty. 





Adventures of a foikiore-collector 
in the North 


I Got Within the Third 


Charmed Circle 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


HE Mourne (County Down) 
man who told me I was the 
first he’d met who actually 
made a living out of the Fairies 
certainly had a point. 
Many people go on believing 
that folklore-collecting simply 


means the listening to and writing- 
down of scattered accounts of 
fairies, witches, giants, of customs 


and the like. The scope has so 
widened in fact that folklore-col- 
lecting has become a vast social 
survey on a scale unheard of until 
now. It covers both the fact and 
the fantasy: the details of the lives 
of the people as well as their tales 
and hidden beliefs. 

There’s so much material to 
choose from that I can’t give any- 
thing but the briefest of résumés. 
On some features there’s an 
honoured confidence between me 
and some. narrator to be respected. 
I can best explain that point by 
telling why I decided my family 
should come with me to Glenhull 
in County Tyrone. 

I began to collect folklore in 
South Armagh before I knew it 
was folklore at all; but by the 


time I was due to go to Tyrone I 
saw it as the whisperings of the 
secret twin faith of the Celtic soul; 
the banished faith that had been 
creeping along in support all the 
time. Now it was being left behind 
for ever. 

It’s never easy to get at this 
depth of the mind. To have any 
hope of success I knew that I'd 
need to integrate myself in a com- 
munity—not just drift through as 
I'd more or less done in the 
Mournes. By integrate I don’t mean 
simply living in a district and 
being accepted. I’ve met people 
who told me bluntly that I would 
not get material on certain folk 
episodes in their localities—even 
minor historical accounts about 
local highwaymen for instance. 
I’ve met people who even refused 
to believe, some of them indig- 
nantly, that material in a category 
like Human Life—love and mar- 
riage charms say—ever existed 
there. But they all existed in their 
localities just the same. 

A folklore collector needs this 
inner knowledge and he needs sym- 
pathy and sincerity, great patience 


Condensed from a B.B.C. Broadcast 
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and imagination. People must get 
to know and accept faith on your 
part, rather than your getting to 
know them, before they'll share 
any folk confidences. Your imagi- 
nation must then direct you how, 
without betraying any confidence, 
you may use this information to 
check with other narrators and to 
dig and probe for further detail. 

I must have known all that sub- 
consciously, because the plan about 
Tyrone seemed to suggest itself. If 
I could find a house where I was to 
work we’d live there for our term 
of two years. My wife would help 
in more than a domestic way. So in 
November, 1949, I went to Omagh 
and for a few weeks cycled around 
the countryside meeting people, 
throwing out “feelers” in casual 
conversation. 

Eventually I got as far as Glen- 
hull, over twenty miles from 
Omagh. Above the Owenkillew 
River was a house then vacant for 
two years. It was mid-December. 
My family were still in South 
Armagh, the eldest just over 
three, the youngest not then 
two months old. The moment 
of “now or never” came in the 
shape of a lorry on one of the 
wettest, foulest mornings I remem- 
ber. In the end we made a hurried 
breakfast, packed those pieces of 
furniture you just can’t do with- 
out, abandoned the rest—and the 
tenancy of one house—and set off 
to take up another in Glenhull. 

None of this sentimental, urban 
nonsense, understand, about ad- 
venture, or the romantic country 
cottage twenty miles from a town 
in the foothills of the Sperrins. I’d 
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been reared, as had my wife, in the 
country: Id lived in too many so- 
called “country cottages ” to have 
any illusions of that kind. 

I'd also worked in tight-fisted 
fields as a half-a-crown a day 
labourer into the 1940’s. But I 
knew the country mind and so did 
my wife. We both knew the folk 
world in South Armagh, and knew 
there was only one way to get in- 
side its counterpart in Tyrone or 
anywhere else, and that was to live 
inside it. 

This inside core needs a word of 
comment: I feel you’ve got to be 
born into it to suspect its existence 
at all. I see at least three social 
rings around the traditional heart 
and hearth-stone, where you must 
always do your real collecting of 
folklore, not in pubs and the like. 

Strangers, and some classes of 
local people, might never be aware 
of any other periphery than the 
outside rim. On this outer circle 
the giants, kings, fairies and 
witches and what-not clown and 
gambol with charms and super- 
stitions of a harmless sort. This 
could denote nothing deeper than 
what in another context an English 
provincial theatre critic once asked 
for in an Irish play 2s “the 
w'ippin’ up of a bit o’ wimpsy.” 

But inside that third circle lies 
the true pattern of folk culture: 
the secret refuge of both the weak- 
ness and strength behind the 
Celtic mind. 

I wasn’t a week in Glenhull till 
I sensed all this: here was a com- 
munity that still respected the twin 
pulses of folk culture. The nightly 
fireside chat or “ ceilidhing” was 
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still a living custom. We had known 
no one in Glenhull and no one 
knew us, or why we had come; but 
they were courteous, helpful. 

The social unit, I found, ex- 
tended beyond the confines of the 
parish. Bit by bit I found I was re- 
discovering a folk kingdom called 
Munterloney. It was an old terri- 
torial division that reached to 
County Derry and meant: “The 
People of Loney” or Linney: 
McAlliney we might say to-day. 
The name had been coming up in 
general folk accounts and in 
stories, for by then I'd found my 
first real storyteller in Tyrone. 

Folk-tales are usually easy to 
collect. But I’d been told (as I’ve 
been told everywhere else) that all 
the traditional storytellers had 


gone. One day, however, a man I'd 
already met several times stopped 


me outside his thatched house and 
asked me was I really, as he put it, 
“after old rehearsals.” That idiom 
warmed my enthusiasm like a 
flame: “rehearsals” indicated 
almost without any research into 
oral background the pure character 
of a man’s folk stories. 

That was the beginning. My 
house, too, became a “ ceilidhe- 
house,” where storytelling resumed 
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its traditional place in the nightly 
crack. The people were enthusias- 
tic and suggested this one and that. 
I discovered other storytellers with- 
in a month; one of them the last 
man here who can tell his stories 
in the original Gaelic. 

I was now collecting at night 
and writing hard during the day, 
collecting general folklore in the 
day and writing hard at night—if 
I got a chance. I knew the task was 
urgent and didn’t spare myself. 
And how I prized my expanding 
circle of storytellers! 

Getting the story was sometimes 
as interesting as the story itself. 
Like the day a storyteller took me 
through showers of sleet and snow 
in search of a Travelling Woman 
said to have a story he couldn’t re- 
member. We found her at night- 
fall by a miserable fire, cold and as 
wet as we were, but she hadn’t that 
story. 

My storyteller, like a pilgrim, 
was more depressed -by this loss 
than I was. Another day he 
left his work in the fields and 
cycled round the glen in his shirt 
sleeves so that I might take down 
a story he had just remembered in 
its flavour of robust, traditional 
detail. 


& 


“Funny thing—I can’t remember whether it’s a casserole or 
a camisole I’m supposed to get.” 
“Tell me, sir,” said the assistant, “is the bird dead or 


Feathers or Frills? 


alive?” 


“WHAT makes you think your wife is getting tired of you?” 
“Every day this week she’s wrapped my lunch in a road 





An Irishman Ruled 
“Mutiny” Island 


Trouble aboard the 
“Bounty” led to a 
golden age for Pitcairn 


SAM HENRY, F.R.H.S. 


onuN Apams of the Bounty was 

Jorn at Enagh, Co. Derry, in 

1767, and signed on for the 
Bounty in London, September 7th, 
1787, stating his name as “ Alex- 
ander Smith”, thus taking on the 
name of his hero uncles. In the 
following December the Bounty 
set sail under the command of 
Captain William Bligh, bound for 
the sunny isles of the Pacific, to 
bring from there a cargo of bread- 
fruit trees and replant them in 
Jamaica. 

The captain was on this account 
known as “ Breadfruit Bligh”. His 
vessel was ship-rigged and of 215 
tons burden. Her crew and officers 
numbered in all fifty persons. It 
was an honour to have been chosen. 

Some of the members were 
aristocratic in origin. 

The leader of the mutiny later 
on was Fletcher Christian, de- 
scended from William McChris- 
tian, who in 1422 was a represen- 
tative in the Manx House of Keys. 
Peter Heywood, a midshipman, 
was son of the Manx Deemster. 
Edward Young was nephew of a 
baronet. The ship was well 
manned, even to Micky Byrne, the 
blind Irish fiddler. 

Bligh, though a fine seaman, 
was a man of relentless harshness. 


He ordered some of his men to re- 
ceive strokes of the lash for un- 
proved offences. On one occasion, 
when the food was complained of, 
he told them he would make them 
eat grass. 

Bligh brought his ship, via the 
Cape of Good Hope, safely to Ta- 
hiti, without damage or any out- 
ward sign of discontent, though 
inwardly the men were seething. 
Fletcher Christian put it mildly to 
him when he said: “ Your abuse 
is so bad that I cannot do my duty 
with any pleasure. I would rather 
die 10,000 deaths than bear this 
treatment.” (Bligh was under finan- 
cial obligation to Christian.) 

There was a long period of inac- 
tivity at Tahiti, when the bread- 
fruit trees were being obtained and 
fixed securely aboard the Bounty. 
It was a paradise for the men, with 
days spent in bathing or surf-riding 
in the lagoons. 

Some of the Bounty crew were 
strongly tempted to remain on Ta- 
hitii The natives were frank, 
friendly, sociable; the women were 
so innocent and naive that they dis- 
armed all evil in the sailors’ minds. 

Many of the crew thought that 
life had nothing better than this to 
give; marriages were arranged with 
the native king’s sanction, and 


Condensed from the Northern Constitution (Coleraine) 
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CAPTAIN BLIGH’S “ Bounty”, 
immortalised by the famous 
mutiny, was found recently at 
the bottom of a South Pacific 
bay—after 267 years. 

The remains were discovered 
after a six-weeks search by Luis 
Marden, veteran underseas 
photographer. 

He was helped by Tom 
Christian, twenty-one years old 
great - great - great - grandson of 
Fletcher Christian, leader of the 
“ Bounty” mutineers. 

The discovery was made in 
thirty feet of water in stormy 
Bounty Bay, off Pitcairn Island. 

Marden went to Pitcairn to 
photograph descendants of the 
sailors who seized the ship and 
sailed to the island after put- 
ting off Bligh and his loyal 
group in an open boat. 
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throughout all the relationships the 
white men were looked upon as 
gods. 

All went merry until Tahiti was 
left far in the offing, and at the 


island of Tofoa the incident 
occurred that led to the mutiny. 
Bligh accused Fletcher Christian 
of stealing cocoa-nuts, that officer 
having taken one to refresh him- 
self with the milk. 

Christian could not stand the 
heaped insults any longer. He led 
the mutiny. It all happened in a 
flash and, among others, “ Alex- 
ander Smith ” was ordered by his 
colleagues to take a bayonet; so he 
was branded a mutineer, although 
Bligh said: “ Smith, I never would 
have thought it of you!” 

This is not the place to relate 
the whole romance; of those of the 
crew who returned to Tahiti; of the 
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perilous voyage when, in a boat 
twenty-three feet long, Captain 
Bligh took his followers to Java. 

Like Columba, the Bounty’s 
crew “ sailed on and on and on”, 
looking for territory where they 
could land and where they might 
live—“ the world forgetting by the 
world forgot”. Half-way between 
New Zealand and Panama, the 
island of their destmy loomed 
ahead: an old volcano neck thrust 
up from the long-lost continent of 
Lemuria. 

Pitcairn (for such it was) was the 
stead of an ancient boil. It lay like 
a wide cone, with a centre peak 
1,000 feet high and the base eight 
times that in width. Like Pizarro, 
on landing they burnt their ship. 

Yet in its grey-green foliage there 
nestled retreats of great beauty and 
fertility. Yams, breadfruit, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, abounded. Pigs in 
Pitcairn were common, but they 
were not eaten, and were allowed 
to die out. Goats were plentiful, 
but not a favourite dish, nor even 
was their milk drunk. Food gave no 
anxiety. 

Originally nine mutineers, their 
Tahiti wives, six Tahiti men and 
three wives, and one girl, twenty- 
eight in all, constituted the colony. 
The Tahiti men murdered the 
white men; the Tahiti women mur- 
dered the Tahiti men, and even- 
tually only three white men were 
left—John Adams (“ Alexander 
Smith”), Matthew Quintal and 
Edward Young. 

Quintal threatened the lives of 
the others and for the greatest good 
of the greatest number he was 
kilied. Edward Young died of 
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asthma, and so John Adams was the 
sole survivor of the white men. For 
twenty years he ruled with bene- 
ficent sway until the colony was 
discovered by an American whaler 
—the Topaz. 

Adams sent a letter home to 
Enagh, partly in verse (a talent that 
pertained to the Adams family). He 
put into the mouth of his Tahiti 
wife the words: 


I love to see my baby wear 
Your light blue eyes and sunny 
hair. 


Blue eyes are even yet a charac- 
teristic of the Adams clan. Al- 
though all the Tahiti people have 
brown eyes, and blue eyes are re- 
cessive, statistics show that almost 
seven per cent. of Adams’ des- 
cendants in the Pacific were blue- 
eyed. 

The entire colony removed in 
1856 from Pitcairn to Norfolk 
Island (a nice little jaunt of 4,000 
miles), and in the list of Adams 
names in Norfolk Island a boy 
was named Absalom Caleb Tully 
Adams. Here you find the name 
of the Adams’ homestead at 
Tully given as a distinguishing 
Christian name. After eight years 
the transplanted Pitcairners be- 
came homesick, and most of them 
returned to the mountain-islet. 
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John Adams even taught the 
Pitcairn people to make “sowans”. 
He was the idol of his little 
colony. Pitcairn Island was an 
oligarchy—a church and a state 
in one. In their two-storied 
wooden church, worship was 
almost continuous, day in, day 
out. 

Of the settlement on Pitcairn, 
Sir Cyprian Bridge said that it 
gave to the world the one and 
only real example of a golden age. 
John Adams, its founder, was 
described as an educated man of 
singular ability and high charac- 
ter. He ruled his little colony 
with great humanity and wisdom. 

A book of prayers in John 
Adams’ handwriting is preserved 
in the archives of the Royal 
Society in London, where also is 
a queue of his hair. 

John Adams baptised children; 
he performed marriage _ cere- 
emonies, using the one ring that 
the island possessed. 

Pitcairn was a tax-free para- 
dise. The only tax was 6d. on a 
gun; yet owing to a plague of 
rats the penalty for killing a cat 
was {15. 

Near his house on Pitcairn is a 
little tablet : — 

“Sacred to the memory of Mr. 
John Adams, who died 5th 
March, 1829, aged 65 years.” 


ae 


A BRIDEGROOM is a man who spends a lot of money on a new 


suit that no one notices. 


NOT all young men are fitted to be fire-fighters. They must 
have a flare for it. 





Nobody would lend him one... - 


So I Made My | 


Own Fiddle 


And this inventive Kerry- 
man also made his own 
Bagpipes. “You must be 
in the fairies,” said his 


| neighbours. 


JOHN O’DONOGHUE 


VER since I can remember I 

had always been mad about 

music. I recollect well when 
my sisters and I put our money 
together and I went over to Joseph 
O’Leary’s, near the school, and 
bought a melodeon. On my way 
home it was grand to hear it crack- 
ing sweetly as I pressed the keys 
and worked the bellows when I 
got to a lonely hollow near The 
Pool of the Frogs. 

When I had learned a lot of 
tunes on the melodeon I began to 
long for a fiddle. But‘ could never 
get one. Fellows with fiddles 
would not lend me theirs because 
I could not play. And how on earth 
was I to learn to play when I had 
not got one? They gave me the 
impression that a fiddle was a very 
delicate machine which people like 
me might put out of order by 
merely looking sideways at it. I 
ground my teeth with vexation, 
and I said to myselé that, whatever 
the difficulties, I would some day 
have a fiddle for myself, with the 
help of God. 

Then one evening, when he 
came home from school, my 
brother Killian told me that he 
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had seen a fiddle in Joseph 
O’Leary’s shop window. 

“Ts it big?” said I. 

“°Tis only a small little fid- 
dleen,” said he. 

“ Are there any strings on it?” 
said I. 

“ There are,” said he. 

“ All right then; Pll go over to- 
night to see it.” 

When night came I ran off to 
Joseph’s in a fever of wild excite- 
ment, hurrying for fear someone 
else might get it before me, for I 
thought everyone was as crazy for 
music as myself. 

But I need not have worried. 
There it was, still in the window. 
I went in, bought it for a shilling, 
put it under my jacket and carried 
it home. When I got into the 
house I began at once to test it. I 
tightened the strings, rubbed resin 
on the bow and drew it across 
them. 

Glory be to God! Out came a 
tiny sweet sound! I was delighted. 
If I had come in for a fortune I 
would not have been so pleased as 
I was when I found that this cheap 
little toy fiddle had music in it. I 
leapt and danced over the floor for 
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joy. Then I put my fingers on the 
strings, one after the other, and I 
nearly went mad altogether when I 
found myself producing real notes. 

The next day as I worked in the 
fields I began to think over what 
had happened. I had looked inside 
of the little fiddle and found to 
my great surprise that it was com- 
pletely empty! Not even the 
shadow of a wheel or a spring, and 
yet it made sweeter sounds than 
a ticking clock with all its works 
and trick-a-mee-jigs, when I drew 
a few resined hairs across it! 

When this happens on such a 
toy piece of timber in so simple 
a manner, said I to myself, why 
shouldn’t it happen if I tie strings 
on larger things? 

So when the day’s work was 
over on the farm I got an old tin 
canister and nailed a piece of 
stick, the length of a fiddle, on it. 
I tied a string from the top of the 
tin to the bottom of the stick in 
such a way that I could tighten it 
by means of a key. Now I put a 
little bridge on the tin under the 
string which I tightened up. I 
drew the bow across it. Wonder of 
wonders! Out came a glorious 
full mellow sound. Again I was fit 
for an asylum! 

When I had recovered from my 
first delirious joy over my dis- 
covery, I made further experi- 
ments. Shaping the end of the 
stick like that of a real fiddle, I put 
four keys on it, to which I attached 
four strings. I tightened each 
string a little more than the one 
next to it. Then I drew the bow. 
The grandest music filled the 
house. 
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The next thing was to learn to 
play. I had no one to teach me, 
but by trying again and again, be- 
fore very long I discovered a 
method of my own by which I 
taught myself, and soon I had 
learned g good lot of tunes. 
“ Wisha, God bless us and save 
us, Brian,” said the kind old 
neighbours, “ you must be in the 
fairies as sure as you’re there, 
when you can do all these things.” 

I now began to tie strings to 
every tin I could lay hands on, so 
that soon the house was so full of 
fiddles that I felt like the man in 
the fairy story who wished for gold 
and it showered down on him un- 
til he was buried alive beneath it. 
I gave a fiddle to everyone who 
had a wish for music, and every 
cow’s tail suffered, as I had to cut 
off the long hairs and wash them 
to make the bows, 

Upon my soul, then, there is a 
fine fiddler in our Kerry valley to- 
day who first learned to play on 
one of my fiddles. And now the 
old fiddlers who wouldn’t lend me 
their fiddles when I had none of 
my own, were quite willing to do 
so when I had no need of them, 
and I thought of the old proverb: 
“Have it yourself or be without 
it!” 

I felt happy also in the thought 
that at last I had something to 
show for the use I was making of 
my spare time and I hoped that it 
might some day lead on to some- 
thing better too. 

One Sunday evening in Gurtha- 
greenane I went to an open-air 
concert and for the first time in 
my life I heard the bagpipes play- 





ing. Never in my life had I heard 
anything grander. I was driven 
half crazy by the wild spirited 
music swelling out into the air. Its 
pathos sent a thrill of fervour 
through my blood. 

When that concert was over, my 
fiddles no longer satisfied me. I 
had such a longing for the bag- 
pipes that I thought of them night 
and day. At that time I had about 
as much hope of getting a set of 
pipes as I had of sitting on the 
throne of England, but I said to 
myself that if I could at all, by 
honest means, I would get them. 
By God’s grace, in the end, my 
desire got so strong that it became 
a dynamo which kept my brain 
working and my hands acting 
until, over what seemed mountains 
of difficulties thrown in my way, 
I supplied myself with them. 

I had often heard of a 
“ dookaun ”, made by cutting a 
slit near the joint in a piece of 
straw. When this slit is blown into, 
a squeaky sound of the same tone 
“as a bagpipe reed is produced. I 
had never heard but the one note 


produced from it, but my father 


had a story of Daniel O’Connell, 
the Liberator, coming across a 
young Jad playing music on one 
of these dookauns. If that boy 
could do it, then why not I? 

I cut little holes in the straw 
like those on a flute. When I found 
myself able to produce music from 
it, I felt I was in heaven. I now 
prepared a hollow bamboo cane, 
with holes at regular intervals as 
in a fife, and putting the dookaun 
into the end of it I soaped the 
joint to make it air-tight, and 
blew into the slit. The volume of 
sound was greatly increased. 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried my 
mother, coming out of the room, 
“take yourself and your blasted 
old dookaun out of here! My head 
is in a bourawn listening to you.” 

It was no small satisfaction to 
me though that my music was now 
loud enough to be heard through 
the wall and, carrying my instru- 
ments out to the hayshed, I played 
away to my heart’s content. 

But I did not rest there. I 
wanted a bag to hold the reserve 
wind which is necessary for 
bagpipe-playing. I made this from 
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a sheepskin by sewing it tightly 
together; keeping it soft and 
pliable by means of a little treacle 
poured into it now and again. I 
also made large drone-pipes out 
of some alder sticks which were 
hollow in the middle. They grew 
in plenty on the ditch of our 
haggard. Fitting them with big 
droning dookauns I attached them 
to the bag; then fixed on the 
bamboo chanter. I covered the bag 
with a green cloth and, having 
decorated the pipes with ribbons, 
I blew into the mouthpiece. 

“Inglaaw! Inglaaw!” they 
squealed melodiously, and tune 
after tune enlivened the air. 

The news of the wonderful bag- 
pipes soon spread far and wide. A 
jolly neighbour told his children 


that as the bag should always be 
made from the skin of a mule to 
give the music its proper tone, I 
had lost no time in going across 
the valley to skin an animal of that 
kind which had died of old age on 
a neighbouring farm. 

As soon as I was well practised 
in some tunes I went to the village 
of Gurthagreenane one Sunday 
evening. 

It is the custom for the country 
fellows to gather in there on such 
evenings, when they walk up and 
down, whistling and singing until 
long after dark. With a few of the 
Coomlaegill boys around me I 
started to play the pipes at one 
end of the street and I soon had 
all the people marching behind me 
to the other. 


What Every Woman Knows 


VERY man who is high up loves to think that he has done 
it all himself, and the wife smiles and lets it go at that. It’s 
our joke. Every woman knows that. 


—J. M. Barrieg. 


there was the French Deputy who went to sleep for 
four hours during a parliamentary debate, and when he 
woke they told him he’d been Prime Minister twice. 


Triumph of Failure 
E learn wisdom from failure much more than from success. 
We discover what will do by finding out what will not do; 
and he who never made a mistake never made a discovery. 
—SAMUEL SMILES. 





“That thing scares me to death!” 


Jitters Behind 
the Microphone 


The worse the writing 
the better it may sound 
on the radio 


@e+er1er+e+ 


DENIS IRELAND 


ONCENhad the job of assisting at 
|B microphone premiére of a 

well-known producer from the 
Abbey Theatre, a young man who 
first made his name as an actor. 
He produced a lively script, gave 
a brilliant performance at re- 
hearsals. Then on the night he 
went to pieces. 

Afterwards, when I went to the 
studio, he said, “ All right—you 
don’t have to tell me. I know I 
was rotten. I’ve been facing audi- 
ences all my life. But they give 
you something. That thing (he 
pointed to the microphone) gives 
you nothing. It just scares me to 
death.” 

It has been known to scare 
more than the man from the 
Abbey Theatre. There was indeed 
an occasion in the Belfast studios 
when a gentleman brought in to 
read a short news item about 
yachting in Belfast Lough fainted 
in the middle of his opening sent- 
ence and fell with a crash to the 
floor. 

The announcer dragged him 
away from the microphone, apolo- 
gised for the interruption, and 
calmly went on reading the news 
item. 


This was an extreme case. The 
trouble on the other, or B.B.C., 
side of the microphone is often 
not so much to get people to face 
it as to teach them how to talk 
to it. 

It may be going a little too far 
to say that the worse a piece of 
writing is as writing, the more 
effective it is on radio, but with 
certain kinds of radio talk there is 
a grain of truth in the exaggera- 
tion. 

For the truth about talking on 
the radio is, first, that the micro- 
phone is a vulger instrument in 
the best sense of the word vulgar; 
second; that a good radio talk is 
an “act” in the theatrical sense, 
as well as dissertation. 

The art lies in concealing art, 
and a man has to be an artist in 
concealment if he can sit in a 
radio studio with a script in front 
of him and, usually after careful 
rehearsal, persuade other men and 
women sitting by the fireside in 
their own homes that he is talking 
to them on the spur of the 
moment. 

How is it done? Well, the best 
illustration I ever had on the air 
of the art behind the art of talk- 
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ing on the air was when, as a one- 
time B.B.C. official, I had a pre- 
view of a script by Lord Elton. 
Lord Elton was due to broadcast 
from London to the Northern Ire- 
land region, and as that was my 
bailiwick, I was sent a copy of his 
script in advance. 

I wrote back to London that the 
script, as a script, was first-rate, 
but thai it was about five minutes 
too short for Lord Elton’s 20- 
minute period on the air. I was 
told to hold my horses; it would 
be “all right on the night.” 

And it was. When the night 
came I was among Lord Elton’s 
listeners, the difference being that 
I was following his talk on a copy 
of the script, like a musician with 
a copy of the score. 

And the comparison is apt, for 
just as in music, notes are merely 
marks on paper until they are 
played, or imagined as being 
played, so Lord Elton’s talk was 
just a mass of typewritten words 
until you heard Lord Elton 
reading them to the microphone. 

The notes in the script were 
longer and more connected, of 
course, but the speaker “ played ” 
them in exactly the same way— 
making transitions between para- 
graphs with his voice, transitions 
that were not always logically 
present in the script as they must 


When Buying Shoes 


DIGEST 


be in a piece of satisfying writing. 

He went on to repeat important 
words—making pregnant pauses 
as if searching for le mot juste 
(and incidentally, giving me a 
grim satisfaction every time le 
mot juste, when at last it arrived, 
turned out to be the one already 
in the script!). He even made the 
kind of mistakes that, by the time 
the speaker had gone back and 
corrected them, give the listener 
time to catch up. 

The total results were that 
the apparently 15-minute script 
exactly fitted a 20-minute period, 
and that the whole thing breathed 
freshness and spontaneity—as if 
Lord Elton had thought it all out 
for the first time when he found 
himself facing the microphone. 

It was a lesson in the art of the 
fireside conversation at which no- 
body knows just how many fire- 
sides are involved—always pro- 
vided, as Groucho Marx has 
pointed out, that there are enough 
firesides to go round and that you 
can afford the coal to sit at them. 

It must be difficult to look as 
if you had just thought of your 
best crack that moment, and my 
feeling about radio speakers is 
that, unlike the kind of children 
who were children when I was a 
child, they should be heard but 
not seen. 


BvY in the afternoon, not in the morning. Feet swell as the 
day wears on. Stand while your feet are being measured. 
Feet are larger when the body’s weight is on them. 


WHat annoys a man when his wife has nothing to say is the 
nasty way she doesn’t say it. 





A traveller had to be brave to get 
around in those days 


When the Quakers Came 
to Ireland 


OLIVE C. GOODBODY 


ITTLE has been written of the 
peculiar hazards and discom- 
fort of those who travelled 
throughout Ireland where the tense 
political and religious situation 
and the ravages of the Confeder- 
ate War had left the countryside 
desolate, a prey to thieves, marau- 
ders and roaming packs of wolves. 

The Catholic gentry of Ireland 
rose in 1642 and formed the Con- 
federation of Kilkenny. It was sup- 
ported by Irish exiles in Europe, 
by the Pope and by Cardinal 
Richelieu, both influenced by 
Father Luke Wadding, founder of 
the Irish College in Rome. 

The Confederacy aimed to re- 
store full Catholic government to 
Ireland, and sided unasked with 
Charles I against the Puritan Par- 
liamentary forces. For seven years 
Ireland was in a state of war which 
ruined farm lands, and desolated 
homes and cities. The country 
population fled or died. Soldiers 
pillaged, wolves roamed the de- 
nuded country, even to the out- 
skirts of the capital. 

A visitation of plague had added 
to the general misery in 1654 and 
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William Edmondson, arriving in 
Dublin, was tempted to stay, 
“trading being very brisk and 
houses on easy terms, it being not 
long after the plague ”. 

The voyage to Dublin was 
usually made from Chester or 
Holyhead to Ringsend, the fishing 
village outside Dublin, where was 
the only water with sufficient 
depth for large vessels. Many 
times contrary winds held up 
travellers for days and occasionally 
blew them off their course. The 
journey to Cork and Waterford 
was usually made from Bristol or 
from some smaller port as Haver- 
fordwest. 

Ringsend stood at the end of a 
narrow neck of land, projecting 
about a mile into the sea, and the 
journey thence into Dublin could 
only be made at low tide when the 
sandy slobland was uncovered. 
Cars, known as Ringsend cars (low 
vehicles seating three persons on a 
cross-board at the rear, with the 
driver in the front, almost on the 
horse’s tajl), could be hired to 
complete the journey. 

Inefficient posts were commop 
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to both England and Ireland at the 
time, and letters were liable to 
examination and seizure. Doubt- 
less Friends’ letters were among 
those suspect. Books consigned 
(not of course by post) to Samuel 
Claridge in 1659 were held at the 
Customs House as being seditious 
and blasphemous. 

Sir William Petty, writing in 
1672, estimated that the popula- 
tion of Ireland was 1,100,000, 
averaging five to each family. 
There were 200,000 English and 
100,000 Scots in the country, the 
latter being Presbyterians and the 
former “are above 100,000 legal 
Protestants . . . the rest are Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Anabap- 
tists and Quakers”. The bulk of 
the Irish Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of 800,000 lived in wretched 
cabins. 

The method or erection of these 
cabins was described twenty years 
later by John Dunton, the English 
bookseller, who travelled in Ire- 
land. 

“They build them by putting 
two forked sticks of such length as 
they intend the height of the build- 
ing, and at such distance as they 
design its length; if they design it 
large, they place three or four such 
forks into the ground, and on them 
they lay other long sticks which 
are the ridge timber; then they 
raise the wall, which they make of 
clay and straw, tempered with 
water, and this they call mud. 

“When the wall is raised to a 
sufficient height, which perhaps is 
four foot, then they lay other small 
sticks, with one end on the ridge 
piece, and the other on the wall; 
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these they wattle with small hazels, 
and then cover them with straw 
or coarse grass, without any chim- 
neys, so that when the fire is 
lighted the smoke will come 
through the thatch, so that you 
would think the cabins were on 
fire.” 

Whilst some attempt at road 
maintenance in Ireland had been 
made in the early years of the 17th 
century, the Confederate War had 
brought such attempts to a stand- 
still and early Friends travelling on 
foot or on horseback met with 
many unforeseen difficulties. Wil- 
liam Edmondson tells us of the 
two London women, Anne Gould 
and Julia Wastwood, who travelled 
from Dublin to Londonderry, and 
thence to Coleraine and Clough, 
“all on foot in winter time, wad- 
ing rivers and dirty miry ways ”. 

Actually, there appear to have 
been comparatively few bridges ex- 
cept on the ancient highways. In 
1662 the inhabitants of Co. Tip- 
perary petitioned the Government 
for the repair of the pass of the 
Long Ford, south-west of Urling- 
ford on the way to Ballymoreen, 
“ being a causeway of a mile long 
and the only road for most parts 
of Munster, eaten away and de- 
stroyed by the waters ”. The esti- 
mated charge for this repair was 
£600 and the petitioners claimed 
that King’s and Queen’s Counties, 
Limerick, Clare and Kilkenny, all 
being benefited by the said pass, 
should share the cost. 

Many Friends must have used 
this road as they travelled on foot 
or horseback to the South and 
through these parts. Roadways to 
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the North were in better condition, 
but those to the West, passing 
through great tracts of bog and 
waste land, were often mere 
swampy tracks sometimes petering 
out altogether. 

The failure to maintain roads is 
easily understood when it is re- 
membered that their upkeep was 
the liability of the landlords in 
each parish, employing local lab- 
our. By 1654, the Cromwellian 
scheme to transplant to Connacht 
all Irish with the exception of those 
“who had shown their Constant 
Good Affection to the Parliament 
of England in preference to the 
King” was at its height. Lab- 
ourers were very scarce, many 
having banded themselves into com- 
panies of wandering highwaymen. 

Even the Irish of the land- 
owning class had been dispos- 
sessed of their homes to make way 
for the English settlers and adven- 
turers and for soldiers whose 
arrears of wages were paid in for- 
feited land. It was obviously to the 
advantage of the roaming bands of 
homeless Irish to use, not roads, 
but tracks and paths through bog 
and heath which were so well 
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known to them, but impassable for 
English soldiery. 

Thomas Wight tells us that John 
Burnyeat travelled “ often in cold, 
hunger and hardship ” in 1659. He 
had spent months preaching the 
Word of God all through Ireland, 
journeying into each province and 
meeting many times with opposi- 
tion. 

There were inns of a sort 
through the country, sometimes no 
more than the cabins described, 
sometimes of a better sort, but 
often Quakers were refused lodg- 
ing, and we know that William 
Edmondson on at least one occa- 
sion, at Finagh, near Mullingar, 
being refused by an innkeeper, de- 
manded accommodation from the 
constable of the town. 

The fare in these inns was that 
of the country people—oatmeal 
bread, milk, cheese, potatoes 
(about this time becoming the 
staple food) and sometimes meat. 
Edmondson, writing thirty years 
later to Anthony Sharp, the Dublin 
Quaker merchant, said that soldiers 
quartered on him had “ spurned 
oatbread, cheese, veal, milk and 
new butter, our ordinary diet ”, 


AT 4 Dublin golf club a member was boasting about his 
strength when a puny fellow-member bet him £25 that he 
could wheel a load in a wheelbarrow from the clubhouse 
to the street which the athlete couldn’t wheel back. 
“You’re on,” said the boaster. 
A wheelbarrow was brought up to the clubhouse. “ All 
right,” said the little member, “ get in.” 


OWADAYS apples are so expensive that you might as well 


have the doctor. 





A popular funster recails some 
favourite stories 


The Day Father Tom 
Met Jimmy 


JACK CRUISE 


ATHER* TOM came to live in 
} Shee mind at a very early age 

although he was dead a long 
time before I was born. 

I felt I knew him intimately 
and I could see his benign smile 
and his easy gait as if I had been 
one of his parishioners for years 
and years. 

Apparently he had a smooth 
approach aad got things done 
where many others might have 
failed. 

When he first came as parish 
priest he changed a few things, 
but the earliest shock he got was 
from a youngster, Jimmy Mac. 

Father Tom saw Jimmy out 
and about one day when he should 
have been furthering his scholas- 
tic studies. 

“Why aren’t you at 
today?” says Father Tom. 

“Me mudder is sick, Fadder, 
and I’ve to do the messages.” 

“ Ah, well, ’'m sure you know 
your Catechism anyway,” says 
Father Tom, doing a little 
exploring. 

“I do dat den,” came the reply. 

“Tell me, now,” says Father 


school 


Tom, as if he was searching after 
knowledge, “what is Baptism?” 

Looking Father Tom straight in 
the eye, young Mac answered up: 
“It used to be two-and-sixpence, 
but I believe it’s five bob since 
you came here.” 

© @ 4 

The parish was not a big one, 
but in the summertime the town, 
being near the sea, was thronged 
from early June to early October. 
Holiday-makers from all over came 
to take the sea breeze, and, like a 
number of Irish holiday resorts, 
the licensing hours had an elastic 
closing time. 

It was one summer’s evening 
around 10.15 that a tourist had 
difficulty fixing his car. 

He was just a mile or so from 
the town and apparently the exer- 
tion of his engineering efforts had 
brought on a thirst. 

Father Tom happened to be out 
for a constitutional and the motor- 
ist, seeing Father on his way, ex- 
cused himself and inquired: 
“ Father, I wonder could you tell 
me what time do the pubs close 
around here?” 
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where I’ve got you—’cos Murphy’s 
have no backyard.” 
£ a & 

As he got on in years he found 
more energy. Instead of taking 
things a shade slower, he put more 
into them. 

A new curate arrived and Father 


- Tom thought the Bishop might be 


Father Tom kept up his easy 
gait, and half over his shoulder 
replied : 

“About the second week in 
October.” 

: ee ee 

When he visited the schools he 
enjoyed himself. He loved the 
children and his happiest times 
were spent amongst them. 

He told them stories of the 
saints like nobody else could, and 
he loved to watch their faces with 
their innocence of expression and 
childish concentration. 

It was one day he was talking 
about God. He explained God was 
everywhere. 

“God is in Heaven, God is in 
Hell, He’s in the shops, in the 
clouds, in the cars. There is no 
place that He is not.” 

Suddenly a hand shot up from 
five rows back. 

“Father,” said a small voice, 

‘is God in Murphy’s backyard?” 

“Of course,” smiled Father 
Tom. 

“Well,” said the voice, “ that’s 


sending help. He wasn’t getting on 
and so he took the curate quietly. 

The new arrival was full of en- 
thusiasm which didn’t excite 
Father Tom one bit. 

“Father,” he said, “we have 
some new methods in college to- 
day on how to prepare sermons.” 

“You don’t say,” says Father 
Tom, “and what are they?” 

“ Well, on Monday we write out 
the subject we are to talk about. 
On Tuesday we bring out the four 
main points. On Wednesday we 
find reference to some parable in 
the Gospel. On Thursday we 
study and memorise it. On Friday 
we get it off word for word, and 
after resting from it on Saturday, 
we are fresh with it on Sunday 
morning.” 

“Very interesting,” says Father 
Tom. “ But don’t you realise that 
all the time you’re doing that, the 
Devil knows exactly what you’re 
going to talk about, so he has the 
congregation warned against you. 
Now, I’ve often spoken at two 
Masses here on a Sunday. I say 
Hail Mary on the altar steps, I 
walk up to the pulpit, I make the 
Sign of the Cross, and the Devil 
himself doesn’t know what I’m 
going to talk about.” 

a e * 


Like every one of us, he had his | 
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pwn favourite story. One he used 
to tell with great colour. 

It appears when he was a young 
lad his next-door neighbours were 
two brothers who worked a small 
but excellent farm. They were two 
fine, sturdy lads and hard work 
never killed them. 

Next to them on the other side 
of Father Tom’s home was a fair- 
sized holding owned by just man 
and wise. Death called the man of 
the house away just at harvest time 
one year. At the wake, the widow 
spoke to the two boys of her great 
anxiety to save the hay. 

They omised, come what 
might, that she need have no 
worry as they would do it for her. 

One evening, the eldest boy 
called and said he’d cut the hay 
on the coming Thursday. The 
widow woman was pleased, but 
explained that unfortunately that 
was the day she went to town to 
do her shopping. “ However,” says 
she, “Fil leave a meal prepared 
and the key under the mat. Shure 
you know the run of the house.” 

The boys duly arrived on the 
Thursday, and off went the widow 
to do her shopping, leaving things 
as arranged. 

At midday Sean said to Pat that 
he was going in for his dinner and 
told Pat to carry on mowing. 

After an hour and a half or so, 
Sean arrived back looking quite 
full and pleased. 
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“Go ahead now, Pat,” says he, 
“and get your dinner.” 

Handing over the horses to 
Sean, Pat went to the house for 
his well-earned meal. 

He was back in ten minutes, 
very upset. 

“ Sean,” says he, “there’s no 
thing in the kitchen to eat.” 

“What,” said Sean amazed, 
“did she not leave another pig’s 
head and a bucket of spuds for 
you?” 

& a e 

Father Tom carried on his 
priestly duties to an old age. His 
mind had started to show the 
strain. The same sermon at last 
Mass every Sunday morning be- 
came just tolerable. 

He’d start off with: “ Two men 
went up to the Temple to pray, 
one was a publican, one was a 
Pharisee,” and he'd wander on 
for at least an hour or more. 

Sunday after Sunday the voice 
would echo through the small 
parish church: “ Two men went 
up to the Temple to pray, one was 
a publican, one was a Pharisee,” 
and its length lengthened. 

It was after Mass one Sunday 
Father Tom overheard a remark 
between two farmers starting their 
journey back home. 

“Begob, Joe, Pl tell you one 
thing, it was a bad day for this 
parish when those two fellows 
went up to the Temple to pray.” 


WHEN moncy talks today, it’s downright insulting. 


FATHER is one person who knows that money talks mostly in 
the mother tongue. 





Fingal’s mummers maintain a great tradition 


“Here I Come—Rum Rime’ 


J. V. 


HREE HUNDRED years ts a long 

time, but im storied Fingal, 

that portion of North County 
Dublin that absorbed Dane and 
Saxon alike, it is but yesterday. 

Tradition plays a large part in 
the lives of the hard-working Fin- 
gallians and in their amusements 
they follow the same pattern. 

In Swords is a septuagenarian 
whose father and grandfather had 
been mummers, as is his son. His 
grandson was just beginning to 
learn the family part so that he, in 
turn, could take up the traditional 
role in due time. 

Somewhat similar traditions are 
found in Wexford, Clare and 
Kerry, but Swords seems to be 
unique in having a fixed play with 
set words and actions. 

In other places topical allusions 
are permitted and the words may 
alter from one year to the next. 

Swords will have none of that— 
“the way my father taught me is 
the right way and that’s the way 
my young lad is goimg to learn.” 
Quite definite about it, too, was 
my informant. 

The mummers’ present play 
stems from a custom of great anti- 
quity—the pagan winter feast at 
the turn of the year. Over the years 
the ceremonial burial of the wren 
was made the focal point of the fun 
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and the Swords formal play couples 
a fine patriotic fervour with the 
wren motif. 

Each player has a fixed costume, 
set words—the spellings of which 
seem strange today—and forma- 
lised actions. 

The time of the play is rigidly 
bounded by the twelve days of 
Christmas, and during this time a 
tour of the parish is made, with 
stops or performances at selected 
houses. 

In each case the procedure is the 
same. A knock at the door is fol- 
lowed by the words, “Here I 
come—Rum Rime—give my gal- 
lant boys room to rime.” 

As the players enter the house, 
they are introduced by Rum Rime, 
their captain. Prince George, The 
Doctor, Joe Butcher, Slick Slack, 
Little Devil, The Wren, and Tom 
Fool are the odd names of the 
characters, 

Introductions over, the play be- 
gins with a challenge from Prince 
George (for the purpose of the play 
an English prince), “Who is the 
man that dares me stand?” 

The challenge is taken up in- 
stantly by the gallant Irish cap- 
tain of the band, Rum Rime. A 
duel ensues, the English prince is 
wounded, the doctor then plays his 
part, and so on for each character. 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 












































“ Mummy, do you think I shall marry a man like daddy?” 
—“ Humour Variety.” 





At the end Tom Fool calls for been taking an interest in local 

music for the dance and all join in. traditions of this kind and last year 
That, briefly, is how the Swords a Tostal Mumming Competition 

Mummers keep their tradition alive. was held at Rosslare. Swords 
Of recent years Bord Failte has Mummers won the trophy. 


Out of Court 

WELL-KNOWN Dublin judge attended a function and left 

his hat and coat in the cloakroom. The attendant, who 
knew the judge by sight, did not give him a ticket. When the 
judge was leaving he was given his correct belongings. “ You 
did not give me a ticket when I came in,” he remarked, “so 
how do you know these things belong to me?” 

“TI don’t,” replied the attendant. “I only know that you 

handed them to me.” 


Goop breeding consists in concealing how much we think of 
ourselves and how little we think of the other person. 
—Mark TWAIN. 





He regarded politicians as living 
a life of hatred 


Where Did the Yeats 


Mask 


End? 


JOHN ATKINS 


HE Yeats of legend is a 

dreamer. His portraits, parti- 

cularly the idealised ones such 
as that by Sargent, of the poet at 
the age of forty-three lookiug like 
an enthusiastic youth of twenty, 
usually stress this aspect. Yet Yeats 
managed to break with his past to 
a very great extent, or at least to 
guide his development into unex- 
pected channels. The mists be- 
came solid and imagination became 
linked more closely with intellect. 

Although the change in Yeats’s 
art appeared sudden, it was really 
no more than the slight tilting of 
a very delicate balance. From his 
schooldays he had always enjoyed 
a dream of superiority, based on 
Ford’s conviction that the artist is 
the highest type of man. 

Yeats, of course, knew he was an 
artist. But in his early twenties he 
conceived the idea of something 
more than an esthetic aristocracy; 
it was his connection with the old 
Fenian, John O’Leary, that caused 
him to covet intellectual leadership 
—and in the Ireland of that time 
intellectual leadership was certain 
to bring political involvement in 
its train. 


But he did not take this step 
without a struggle. His interest in 
magic puzzled O’Leary, and Yeats 
himself realised that magic and the 
intellect were a difficult pair to 
harness together. When challenged 
he would put mysticism before 
ratiocination; it represented “ the 
revolt of the soul against the 
intellect ”. 

His magical studies revealed to 
him one curious yet important 
facet of his personality. Magic in 
itself can be pursued on two levels, 
theoretic and ritualistic. He dis- 
covered that whereas the theoso- 
phist meetings, consisting of dis- 
cussion and speculation, only led 
to a desire for more of the same 
thing, participation in ritual led to 
a desire to take part in some kind 
of public work—and here again, as 
with intellectual activity, the pres- 
sure led to the same end. But 
throughout his life he shrank from 
politics. 

A tragedy in Yeats’s life was his 
loss of Maud Gonne, whom he 
loved. But she was devoted, and 
remained devoted, to political acti- 
vity. After reading his Countess 
Cathleen to her he said that he 


Condensed from Books and Bookmen 
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CHILDREN’S TROUBLES 


E should not make light of the troubles of children. They are 
worse than ours, because we can see the end of our trouble 


and they can never see any end. 


—W. B. YEATS, Autobiographies. 
C—CllllllIOT—o—OTTOO ooo @ 


had come to interpret the life of 
a woman who sells her soul as a 
symbol of all souls that lose their 
peace and fineness in politics. 
They serve change only. Later he 
told her that politics was a “ life 
of hatred” (he was asking her to 
marry him), and later he genera- 
lised further and claimed that all 
opinions are accursed (a familiar 
conviction of the mystics). 

the loveliest 


Have I not seen 


woman born 
Out of the mouth of Plenty’s horn, 
Because of her opinionated mind 


Barter that horn and every good, 

By quiet natures understood, 

For an old bellows full of angry 
wind?... 


Yeats never surrendered to poli- 
tics, although he sometimes hov- 
ered on the edge. He himself be- 
lieved that his worst surrender was 
to creation without toil, which he 
considered the artist’s chief temp- 
tation. This represented the fear of 
the other part of his mind, the in- 
tellectual part, that it was too easy 
to weave fantasies which had little 
positive significance and that value 
could not be created without the 
creative labour of thought. 

His attitude to the occult was 
always being held in question, for 
in the occult world man is passive, 
is acted upon. But Yeats’s particu- 
lar genius demanded mystery and 


uncertainty. His poetic activity was 
a kind of polarisation between two 
nodes, points of rest in a vibrating 
body. 

The times demanded an Irish 
literary movement and Yeats 
appears to have had no doubt that 
he was the man ordained to organ- 
ise it. His own family had been 
influenced by the most productive 
of all organised English artistic 
movements, the Pre-Raphaelite, 
and perhaps a background aware- 
ness of this debt urged him on. 
In the world of action he learnt to 
conform: he advised Synge to cut 
certain phrases out of The Play- 
boy and in England he prudently 
decided not to produce Synge’s 
work in Birmingham, where there 
was a large Irish population. 

He also had, or developed, a 
sense of social etiquette which 
seems far removed from the en- 
tirely poetic atmosphere of his 
early work, e.g., he gave up writing 
literary notes for the Manchester 
Courier because Wilde told him 
that it was not a fit occupation for 
a gentleman. And through these 
early years he regarded himself as 
an Irish Republican Brother, al- 
though he had not taken the oath. 

He developed a taste for affairs, 
and friends noticed that he was be- 
coming much more precise in his 
actions than many commonplace 
people. He never shirked the bore- 
dom of committee meetings, al- 
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though this possible abuse of his 
nature sometimes caused him great 
misery afterwards. 

“Twas young, vain, self- 
righteous,” he wrote later in 
Dramatis Persone, “and bent on 
proving myself a man of action.” 
He even began to regard some of 
his early work as “unmanly” in 
its exaggeration of sentiment and 
sentimental beauty. The end of the 
19th century had been marked by 
an urge to escape form. Now he 
desired to create it. 

His father said to him: “ You 
would be a philosopher and you 
are really a poet.” This criticism 
went to the heart of the matter. 
W.B. complained about this “old 
vague fluctuating incoherent Dub- 
lin ”’—and the actors who suffered 
from his new hardness did not like 
the change. 

Russell boldly accused him of 
making the familiar mistake about 
the Irish (the English mistake?), 
which he called “ the twenty years 
of resolute government theory ”. 
Perhaps there were the seeds here 
of his later admiration for authority 
and Mussolini, but it also con- 
nected with the unpoetic drudgery 
he was going through at the Abbey. 

He produced plays and read the 
manuscripts of young authors, and 
he kept his eyes on everything, 
from balance-sheets to heating. It 


is amusing to hear that Yeats com- 
plained that Shaw had no “ prac- 
tical sense ”! 

When the Dublin workers went 

on strike Yeats was realistic enough 
to support them. (Mystics, on the 
other hand, tend to dislike strikes 
because their emphasis is material.) 
When he entered the new Senate 
he was normally to be found in al- 
liance with the bankers and 
lawyers. His involvement in action, 
including his desire for it, seemed 
to be increasing. Friends such as 
Scott-James noticed it, and Yeats 
himself told Ethel Mannin that he 
regarded himself as “a practical 
man ”’, 
Towards the end of his life the 
pendulum seemed to have swung 
as far as it would go in that direc- 
tion, and Yeats expressed his situa- 
tion perfectly when, in a conversa- 
tion with the Indian Professor 
Bose, he unsheathed a sword and 
shouted dramatically, “ Conflict, 
more conflict!” 

The incident suggests the prob- 
lem that later critics will have to 
solve: whereabout Yeats’s point 
of balance actually lay and, in 
doing so, where the mask ended 
and the anti-mask began. The fas- 
cination of Yeats’s character lies in 
the transformation of one type of 
highly defined personality into 
another. 
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E reason a henpecked husband forgets his mistakes is 
because there is no use in two people remembering them. 


ARD-PLAYING can be expensive, but so is any game where 


you hold hands. 
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Gaining admission is easy if you 
know how 


lama 


Door-to-Door 


Saleswoman 


BARBARA CLARKE 
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“*y DON'T want it now,” said the 
young woman who opened the 
door, “it” being a hand 

brush costing §/II. 

“Oh,” I repiied, with unnatural 
calm, “‘ you don’t want it now. And 
why not?” 

“T just don’t want it now.” 

The evening was dark and wet; 
I was fifty miles from home, and 
this was the third article that had 
that day been refused. 

“But,” I pointed out, “ you 
wanted it when you gave me your 
order, didn’t you?” 

No answer. 

Most people, however, are really 
nice; there was the woman who, 
surrounded by housework and 
children, insisted on my having tea. 

I recalled my manager’s advice: 
“ Never have tea in any house un- 

less you are sure of an order that 
will make up for the time spent ” 

—and I was doubtful. And rightly 

so. That woman sold me on the 


tea with greater ease than I en- 
countered in securing her order for 
the cheapest article I carried—a 
sixpenny spout brush! 

Of course, there are the few who, 
when you come to their door, case 
in hand, don’t regard you as a 
human being and are rather sur- 
prised to discover that you are. 

Others are afraid of being talked 
into a purchase they perhaps can 
ill afford; those who open unwit- 
tingly display reluctance to engage 
in unequal battle, and, in their 
anxiety to regain a position of 
safety, could close the door on 
your nose! 


I had a method all my own, how- 
ever, for gaining admission and the 
opportunity to demonstrate. When 
the front gate clicks, or the dog 
barks, someone usually peeps out 
for a preview of the caller. I, there- 
fore, made it my custom to watch 
the windows for the occupant. 


Before she could withdraw, I 
would deliver a beaming smile, 
thus letting her know I had spotted 
her. Then, despite the bag I car- 
ried announcing my occupation, 
the lady could not very well act 
so childishly as to hide in pretence 
of being out when aware that I 
knew she was in! 


Now, you would think that the 
hardest people to sell to would be 
those in the same line of business? 
Not so. In my experience, the sales- 
man and woman were themselves 
the easiest prospects. 

The reason? Well, it’s really 
sheer sympathy, arising from a 
first-hand knowledge of man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

I know that feeling to my cost. 


Condensed from Ireland’s Saturday Night 





TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 


You will find this historic safe in a 
Dublin lost property office 





ritain’s Crown 
Britain’s C 


Jewels were 


Kept Here 


‘THE SAFE FROM WHICH THE BRITISH 

Crown jewels were stolen fifty 
years ago is still in Dublin, It holds 
jewels now as it did when a thief 
slipped into Dublin Castle and 
walked off with £50,000 worth of 
Royal Regalia. 

But the jewels kept in the safe 
today are wedding and engagement 
rings, watches and other valuables 
owned by ordinary people. 

For it now stands in the Garda 
lost property office in Kevin Street 
Station—the place where all the 
lost and mislaid odds and ends of 
the general public find their way. 

The safe was presented by the 
Board of Works to the Lost Prop- 
erty Office in Dublin Castle in 
1908—shortly after the Crown 
Jewels robbery. 

When the Lost Property Office 
was moved to Kevin Street Station 
from the Castle some years ago, its 
historic heirloom went with it. The 
safe is now in a_ specially-built 


ee —Evening Herald. 


Antrim 


N 1766 THERE WERE NO LESS THAN 
thirty-five families on the Rathlin 


Island bearing the surname 
McCurdy (which is evidently a 
contraction for MacGillabrighde, 
“son of the servant of Brigid”). 
Other Rathlin family names have 
included those of Anderson, Black, 
Currie, Glass, Heggarty, Hunter, 
McKay, McQuilkin or Wilkinson, 
McKinley, McMullan, Smyth, 
Wier and McCouaig or McCuaig 
(“ McCuaig ” used to be translated 
on the mainland into Fivey, be- 
cause the Irish word Cuig means 
five). 
The islanders regarded Ireland as 
a sort of foreign kingdom in bygone 
times when education, social pro- 
gress and the general standard of 
living were not what they are to- 
day. “ May Ireland be your hinder 
end” was once a common and 
heavy curse among the dwellers of 
this fascinating isle of the northern 
sea. The twentieth century has 
seen Rathlin become less and less 
the self-contained community it 
once was. 
—Hucu A. Boyp, M.A., in the 
Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Galway 
(COUNTY GALWAY WAS HUNTED FOR 
several years prior to 1840 by 
Robert Parsons Persse, of Castle- 
boy. These hounds were invited by 
the Ormond Hunt to hunt the 
latter’s country for a fortnight in 
that year. At the end of the visit 
the County Galway gentlemen 
entertained the Ormond Hunt at 
Dooley’s Hotel, Birr. The festivities 
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wound up by the hotel being 
burned. 

This was the origin of the name 
“The Blazers ”. Robert Persse died 
shortly afterwards and the hounds 
were disposed of. Several private 
packs were then started: St. 
George, of Tyrone; Blake, of 
French Fort; Myreel, of Pallas; 
Bodkin, of Kilclooney; Persse, of 
Moyode. 

A year or two afterwards, when 
hunting with Persse hounds at 
Castle Lambert, a number of 
sportsmen agreed then and there 
that there ought to be a revival of 
“The Blazers ”, and so they bought 
a pack of hounds that was offered 
for sale in Tipperary. 

—Connacht Sentinel. 


Kildare 

AT Brownstown, THE CURRAGH, 
is preserved a beautifully carved 

shillelagh which has been owned by 

the same family for a couple of 

generations. 

It was once owned by Lord 
Edward FitzGerald and was given 
by him to one of the 1798 insur- 
gents. 

Lord Edward was on his way to 
what was to become the Gibbet 
Rath massacre, when he handed 
the shillelagh to a friend for safe 
keeping. 

—OBSERVER in the Irish News, 


Armagh 
ONEY ISLAND, 
woodland in the south-west cor- 
ner of Lough Neagh, and about a 
mile from Maghery, has been a 
place of interest from early times. 
A plaque on a stone there records 


EIGHT ACRES OF 


that the island was once used as a 
retreat by St. Patrick. 

The local tradition is that the 
island’s name was derived from a 
woman doctor of that name who 
was placed there for safety by the 
O’Connors in the 14th century. 
Many believe that this is the origi- 
nal island from which Coney 
Island, New York, takes its name. 

In the fork of a beech tree on the 
island there is a well about ten feet 
from the ground. Water accumu- 
lates to a depth of about four feet, 
yet the tree remains perfectly 
healthy. It is not surprising that it 
is a wishing well. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Down 
FEW MONTHS AGO ANTHEA AND 

I were coming down Slieve 
Donard, the highest peak in the 
Mournes, when we met a climber 
engaged in the sport known locally 
as “ walking the wall.” 

The wall is a dry-stone one, 
erected, I believe, by the Water 
Authority to mark the boundary of 
its land in the Mournes. It marches 
up hill and down with all the 
aplomb of that “noble Duke of 
York.” It balks at neither marsh 
nor precipice, it scales all the 
higher peaks, and never falling into 
disorder, remains, if I may take a 
liberty with a more famous wall: 

Not such a wall, as I would have 

you think, 

That had in it a crannied hole or 

chink. 

I should say it makes a circuit of 
about eighteen miles, and climbs 
altogether in the course of its 
switchback some ten or twelve 
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LEGENDS die hard, and there are still @eople who believe that 

Steevens’ Hospital in Dublin was founded by a “ pig-faced” 
woman, even though a portrait of Madame Steevens exists in the 
boardroom of the hospital. 

Grizel Steevens was the sister of the celebrated Dublin physician 
who amassed a fortune. When he died he bequeathed his money 
to her, on condition that she in turn should bequeath it for the 
purpose of building a hospital. Madame Steevens, however, deter- 
mined to carry out her brother’s wishes in her own lifetime and 
she built the hospital with the money she had received, reserving 
only £100 a year for herself. 

It was erected in 1733 at a cost of £16,000 and has ever since 
been called Steevens’ Hospital. Dean Swift was one of its first 
governors. The legend of the “ pig-faced lady’ grew up in Madame 
Steevens’ own lifetime, and to dispel it she used to sit in one of 
the corridors of the hospital with her veil raised. 

—M.J.M. in the Evening Press. 
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thousand feet; and the sport is to 
follow it round in the quickest time 
possible—or, if you are no “tiger,” 
just to walk it in one day. 
—Eric Forses Boyp in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Cork 


ARCH 27, 1784.—THE AIR- 
balloon which ascended near 
the Mardyke at Cork at about 4 
o’clock, in the presence of an un- 
usual concourse of spectators, 
arrived at Cooper’s Hill at 6 o’clock 
the same evening, a distance of 
eighteen miles. 

It was discovered moving in a 
swift horizontal direction, near the 
earth, by one John Mynehan, an 
inhabitant of the above district, 
who, having never heard of these 
curious productions of art, for some 
time thought it was the devil, and 
was partly confirmed in this idea 
by the appearance of a tube at the 
summit of the machine, which dis- 
played a lively representation of the 
horns attributed to his infernal 
majesty. 


Having grown bolder by degrees, 
he at length pursued at full speed, 
when, a calm immediately succeed- 
ing, the fancied demon rested be- 
tween two cocks, and was presently 
secured. The man brought it home, 
and at night the neighbours 
assembled to see this wonder of the 
world; but some person having 
dropped a spark on the machine, 
it penetrated its slender covering, 
set fire to the inflammable air with 
which it was inflated, and produced 
an explosion equal to a clap of 
thunder. 

By this unfortunate event a man 
and woman were severely scorched, 
several fainted, and such as could 
conveniently escape by flight 
sheered off, fully convinced that 
Lucifer himself had got amongst 
them. 

—TuckeEy’s Cork Remembran- 
cer. 


Donegal 

(N THE NORTHERN BANK OF THE 
Erne is “ McGovern’s Meadow,” 

so called because of a duel which 
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was fought there in the early morn- 
ing of March 2nd, 1802, between 
Lieutenant McGovern of the Nort- 
humberland Regiment of Infantry, 
then stationed at Ballyshannon, and 
George Henderson, an attorney. 

McGovern was killed by a pistol 
shot and Henderson had later to 
fly from his house in Castle Street 
to escape the vengeance of the 
soldiers. The dispute arose over a 
young girl who belonged to a 
theatrical company, in which also 
was Lady Morgan with her father, 
then visiting the town. 

A tombstone with the following 
curious epitaph was erected in the 
Mullaghnashee churchyard: 

“Returned to his native earth 
lieth all that was mortal of Lieut. 
Taafe McGovern, late of Northum- 
berland Regiment of Fencible 
Infantry. He fell in a duel on the 
2nd March, 1802, in the 23rd year 
of his age. 

“If the esteem and regard of his 
brother officers who have erected 
this stone to his memory could 
assist his soul in its flight to 
Heaven, its ascent must have been 
rapid and its reception good.” 

—Derry fFournal. 


The Point of View 
NCE when returning from a holiday in County Down I had 
as fellow-passengers a farmer and his wife. I remarked to 

him on the beauty of the scenery and, looking out of the win- 

dow, he exclaimed: “Oh! if only the Mountains of Mourne 
were heaps of manure!” 


Kerry 
F YOU VISIT THE GAP OF DUNLOE 
don’t be surprised when you see 
pony men coming down the moun- 
tain paths loaded with rough hewn 
sticks, and don’t mistake for 
leprechauns the groups of young 
boys moving in and out of the 
hedgerows along the slopes of the 
Purple Mountain. 

The sticks and gnarled timber of 
the ditches are being transformed 
into dollars and sterling and pro- 
viding a useful cottage industry for 
the residents of the Gap of Dunloe 
during the long winter months, 
which are usually spent by the fire- 
side awaiting the return of the 
summer tourists. 

The local Guild of Muintir na 
Tire at Beaufort, the village around 
the corner from Kate Kearney’s 
Cottage, is the moving force behind 
all the activity. Those pony men 
and young boys gather the raw 
materials for a new industry which 
has sprung up and given new life 
and interest to the people of the 
locality. It is a souvenir industry, 
which has proved itself. 


—The Kerryman. 


—J. M. 


NEVER want to go anywhere, because I always find plenty 


to do where I am. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





A new appraisal of the 
apparitions at Lourdes 


Why Did Our Lady Appear 
to Bernadette ? 


REV. J. A. SHIELDS 


HE apparitions at Lourdes, 
"t an in all, took place in 
the year 1858, beginning in 
February and ending in July, all 
to the same little girl, Bernadette 
Soubirous, aged fourteen years. 
She was a likeable child, un- 
educated, unlearned, frail of 
_physique and sut,sct to increas- 
ingly frequent attacks of asthma. 
The scene of the Apparitions, 
the Grotto of Massabielle, was not 
in 1858 a reputable place. To 
reach the Grotto in 1858 it was 
necessary to walk along a long 
zig-zag path across the meadows 
and down the mountainside before 
one reached the junction of the 
Canal du Savy with the Gave de 
Pau. The Gave de Pau is a moun- 
tain river, flowing swiftly from its 
parent gorge near Gavarnie to 
enter the Bay of Biscay at 
Bayonne. On _ occasion, large 
pieces of driftwood were to be 
found lodged on the banks of the 
river; and thither the poorer chil- 
dren of the town often wended 
their way to collect the driftwood 
for use as firewood in their chill 
homes. 
On February 11, 1858, it was 


bitterly cold in the whole region of 
the Bigorre. It was especially cold 
in the home of the Soubirous. 
Bernadette’s father, Francois, was 
ony in intermittent employment, 
and food was hard to come by. 
The father, mother and four chil- 
dren, living in the disused prison 
known as the Cachot, were often 
foodless and fireless. Bernadette, 
the eldest child, longed to be of 
help, but, as I have said, she was 
physically very frail, 

Why did Our Lady appear to 
Bernadette? Why did she appear 
at the Grotto of Massabielle? 
These were the questions which 
were asked then: they are the 
questions which, of course, one 
may ask today. But at the begin- 
ning the main question was: Did 
Our Lady in fact appear at all? 
Perhaps the little girl was schem- 
ing: perhaps she was romancing? 

Our Lady, however, chose her 
messenger well. Bernadette may 
have been untutored—but she was 
constant. She may have been un- 
learned—but she was firm. She 
attempted no explanation, but she 
announced the facts, she conveyed 
the messages. 
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She was truly an emissary such 
as a Queen would have chosen. 
The facts, of course, were the 
Apparitions, eighteen in all: the 
messages were mainly those of 
penance, and of a church to be 
built and processions to follow. 

In ecstasy, Bernadette has been 
thus described: “ Suddenly, as in 
a flash of lightning, an expression 
of wonder illuminated her face and 
she seemed to be born into another 
life. A light shone in her eyes: 
wonderful smiles played upon her 
lips: an unutterable grace trans- 
formed her whole being.” 

It must always be remembered 
that at no time at Massabielle did 
anyone else either see or hear Our 
Lady. That was the prerogative of 
Bernadette. Many thousands were 
present on the occasions of some 
of the Apparitions: in fact, only 
at the first Apparition was Berna- 
dette unattended. But to all others 
the vision was vicarious: they saw 
and knew from the vision in 
Bernadette’s eyes and from Berna- 
dette only that Our Lady was 
present in the Grotto. 

In detail each Apparition has 
been described by one who was 
himself an eye-witness. This was 
J. B. Estrade, a_ resident of 
Lourdes, a man of learning and of 
repute. 

I shall confine myself here to 
drawing attention to particular 
apparitions. They are: the Third 
Apparition, the first occasion on 
which Our Lady actually spoke to 
Bernadette; the Ninth Apparition, 
from which dates the discovery of 
the Miraculous Spring; the 
Eleventh Apparition, when Berna- 


dette was commissioned: “ Go, 
tell the priests to build a chapel 
here ”; the Sixteenth Apparition, 
on the Feast of the Annunciation, 
when Our Lady disclosed her 
identity; and the Eighteenth (and 
last) when Our Lady appeared 
across the barriers looking, to 
quote Bernadette, “more lovely 
than ever”. That was on the 
Feast of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, It is interesting to note 
here that only on one occasion did 
Our Lady await Bernadette. That 
was on March 25, the sixteenth 
apparition. When Bernadette 
arrived at Massabielle she found 
the Grotto aglow with light, and 
Our Lady standing in her accus- 
tomed place. It would almost 
appear as if she were impatient to 
announce herself, impatient to 
canonise as it were the recently 
defined dogma of her Immaculate 
Conception. 

And as no reference to the 
Apparitions would be complete 
without a description of “the 
lady ”, here it is, in Bernadette’s 
own words: “She has the appear- 
ance of a young girl of sixteen or 
seventeen. She is dressed in a 
white robe, girdled at the waist 
with a blue ribbon which flows 
down all along her robe. She 
wears upon her head a veil which 
is also white: this veil gives just 
a glimpse of her hair, and. then 
falls down at the back below her 
waist. Her feet are bare but cov- 
ered by the loose folds of her 
robe, except at a point where a 
yellow rose shines upon each of 
them. She holds on her right arm 
a rosary of white beads. with a 
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chain of gold shining like the two 
roses on her feet ”. 

These Apparitions are wonder- 
ful reading. Throughout her life 
Bernadette remembered every de- 
tail of each. There were those who 
sought to confuse her in her 
accounts: those who tried to make 
her contradict herself. Never 
though did she falter: never did 
she hesitate: never did she attri- 
bute an incident or a message or a 
detail to an occasion other than 
that to which it properly belonged. 
That in itself is proof sufficient, 
proof complete that the little girl 
was not romancing. She had seen 
the real, the actual Vision. She 
could never forget the detail. 

There were eighteen Appari- 
tions in all: 

First Apparition—Date: Thurs- 
day, February 11, 1858. Hour: 
Around midday. Duration: Fif- 
teen minutes. Witnesses: During 
the actual apparition Bernadette 
was unattended. Her sister, Marie- 
Toinette, and her cousin, Jeanne 
Abadie, accompanied her to the 
Grotto and on her return. 

Second Apparition—Date: Sun- 
day, February 14. Hour: Around 
midday. Duration: Almost one 
hour. Witnesses: Her _ sister, 
Marie-Toinette, and several girl 
friends. 

Third Apparition — Date: 
Thursday, February 18. Hour: 
Early morning. Duration: One 
hour. Witnesses: Madame Millet 
and Mademoiselle Peyret. On to- 
day, Our Lady spoke to Bernadette 
for the first time. 

Fourth Apparition—Date: Fri- 
day, February 19. Hour: Early 


morning. Duration: Half-hour. 
Witnesses: Bernadette’s mother, 
her aunt Bernarde, and an esti- 
mated 100 others. 

Fifth Apparition—Date: Satur- 
day, February 20. Hour: 6.30 
a.m. Duration: Around three- 
quarters of an hour. Witnesses: 
Onlookers estimated at between 
four and five hundred. 

Sixth Apparition—Date: Sun- 
day, February 21. Hour: 6 a.m. 
Duration: Half-an-hour. Witnes- 
ses: A large number of onlookers. 
On this occasion Dr. Dozous was 
present for the first time. Later he 
was to prove a valuable witness. 

Seventh Apparition — Date: 
Tuesday, February 23. Hour: 6 
a.m. Duration: One hour. Wit- 
nesses: A large number of on- 
lookers, including, for the first 
time, J. B. Estrade, who was later 
to write and publish an account of 
the Apparitions. 

Eighth Apparition—Date: Wed- 
nesday, February 24. Hour: 6 a.m. 
Duration: One hour. Witnesses: 
Many onlookers. Message: Pen- 
ance: Penance: Penance. 

Ninth Apparition—Date: Thurs- 
day, February 25. Hour: 7 a.m. 
Duration: One hour. Witnesses: 
A larger number of onlookers than 
had yet assembled. Special Inci- 
dent: The Discovery of the 
Miraculous Spring. 

Tenth Apparition—Date: Sat- 
urday, February 27. Hour 6 a.m. 
Duration: One and a half hours. 
Witnesses: A large concourse of 
people, including M,. Clarens, 
Headmaster in the local school, 
who was later to write an account 
of the Apparitions. 
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Eleventh Apparition — Date: 
Sunday, February 28. Hour: 6 
a.m. Duration: One hour. Wit- 
nesses: Onlookers estimated at 
around 2,000. 

Twelfth Apparition — Date: 
Monday, March 1. Hour: 6 a.m. 
Duration: One hour. Witnesses: 
Onlookers estimated at around 
2,500, 

Thirteenth Apparition—Date: 
Thursday, March 2. Hour: 6 a.m. 
Duration: One hour. Witnesses: 
The usual large number of on- 
lookers. 

Fourteenth Apparition—Date: 
Wednesday, March 3. The date of 
this Apparition is disputed. Some 
authorities claim that there was no 
apparition on March 3, and substi- 
tute for it February 26. Berna- 
dette, however, was adamant that 
Our Lady appeared to her every 
day throughout the “ Great Fort- 
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night ” “except on a Monday and 
on a Friday ”. 

Fifteenth Apparition — Date: 
Thursday, March 4. Hour: 6 a.m. 
Duration: One hour. Witnesses: 
Onlookers estimated at 20,000. 

Sixteenth Apparition—Date: 
Thursday, March 25 (Feast of the 
Annunciation). Hour: 6 a.m. 
Duration: Very short. Witnesses: 
A large number of onlookers. 
Message: “I am the Immaculate 
Conception ”. 

Seventeenth Apparition—Date: 
Wednesday, April 7. Hour: Early 
morning. Duration: Half-hour. 
Witnesses: Large numbers of on- 
lookers. 

Eighteenth Apparition—Date: 
Friday, July 16 (Feast of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel). Hour: 
Evening. Duration: One hour. 
Witnesses: Bernadette’s aunt, 
Lucile, and several women friends. 


RALPH Wacpo Emerson, a philosopher who had a very deep 

respect for the practical side of life, tried to lead a young 
heifer into his barn. His son Edward grasped the animal by 
the ears and attempted to pull her from the front, while his 
father pushed with all his might and main from behind. But 
the stubborn beast refused to budge. 

Pulling and hauling, they were interrupted by a laughing 
Irish servant girl who had been brought up on a farm. Motion- 
ing the two men aside, she thrust her finger into the heifer’s 
mouth, and the creature, expecting to obtain nourishment 
from the proffered digit, obediently followed her into the 
barn. 

That night, Emerson wrote in his diary: “I like people 
who can get things done!” 

—Bulman’s Sales Trails. 


“ How's your daughter getting on with her violin lessons?” 
“ She’s progressing. We can tell when she’s tuning now.” 





When you swear by the beards of your forebears, 
remember that they were works of art 


These Beauties Captivated 


our Ancestors 


HUGH CLIFTON 


N oval face, broad above, nar- 
Pie below, golden hair, fair 

skin, white, delicate, well- 
formed hands, slender tapering fin- 
gers: these were considered by 
the ancient Irish to be the criteria 
of female beauty and aristocracy. 

In the Tain a young lady is de- 
scribed as having (inter alia) “ re- 
gular, circular, crimson nails”. 
Deirdre, in her lament for the sons 
of Usna, says: “I sleep no more, 
and I shall not crimson my nails.” 

Women sometimes dyed the 
eyebrows black with a sort of berry 
juice, while blushes were some- 
times heightened by a colouring 
matter obtained from a plant called 
Ruam. 

Both sexes wore the hair long, 
flowing down on back and shoul- 
ders. The heroes of the Fianna of 
Erin, before sitting down to their 
dinner after a hard day’s hunting, 
always took a bath; then they care- 
fully combed their long hair. 

Great care was bestowed on the 
hair, especially by the higher 
classes. Its dressing became an art. 
Figures depicted in the 7th cen- 
tury Book of Kells have the hair 
combed and dressed with the ut- 


most care—so beautifully adjusted, 
in fact, that it looks like the work 
of skilled, professional hairdressers. 
With both women and men, the 
hair hangs down sideways and be- 
hind, and is divided the whole 
way, as well as over the head, into 
slender fillets or locks, which even 
hang down to the eyes. 

For women, very long hair was 
considered a mark of beauty. For 
example, in the Tain a lovely lady 
is described as having yellow hair 
parted in four wreaths, three of 
them braided around her head, and 
the fourth hanging down to her 
ankles. 

In the 15th, 16th and 17th cen- 
turies unmarried girls usually wore 
the hair carefully combed out, and 
hanging down loosely on the back; 
married women bound it up 
around the head with bright rib- 
bons and pins in tasteful knots and 
wreaths, and covered with a folded 
kerchief or cap. 

The practice of braiding the hair 
was as common among men as 
among women. One of the tests for 
admission to the ranks of the 
Fianna was that the candidate 
should be able to run through a 
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wood without letting the braids of 
his hair be disordered by the 
branches. And it was considered an 
accomplishment for a young man 
to be able to plait hai- well. 

Men were also particular about 
their beards. In very early times, 
the men—especially soldiers and 
the higher classes—wore the full 
beard. The soldiers of King 
Domhnall, marching to the Battle 
of Moyrath, had “tufted beards 
covering and surrounding their 
cheeks and mouths, t»-‘r faces and 
their heroic chins; great is the 
length of their beards . . .” 

Sometimes the beard was worn 
long and forked, narrowing to two 
points (e.g., King Conor Mac 
Nessa). In other cases the beard 
descended en masse. Less often it 
was cut rectangularly (an Assy- 
rian vogue, perhaps). 

Nearly all male adults sported a 
moustache, curled up and pointed 
at the ends. Some had one with- 
out a beard, but few had the whole 
face bare. In many cases the beard 
was divided into twisted fillets. 

It was considered disgraceful to 
have the hair and beard trimmed 
short. Only nobles, chiefs and war- 
riors were allowed to wear the full 
beard, and they were bound by 


No Bills by Request 
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laws of honour to be brave and 
generous; never to retreat in battle; 
never to resort to mean ways of 
fighting; never to engage in manual 
or servile labour, and to be always 
ready to relieve distress. Working 
people were prohibited from wear- 
ing full beards, and they were ex- 
pected to shave at least once a 
month. 

That the ancient Irish used a 
razor (in Irish, alt or altan) is 
proved by the fact that the word 
alt is found in our oldest docu- 
ments and in a way which shows 
it to have been a familiar article. 
For instance, in a poem in the 
Book of Leinster we read: “as 
sharp as a razor (alt) was his 
spear.” 

The razor was at that time used 
in shaving, as it is now, by a kind 
of scraping movement against the 
beard. In the Book of Leinster it is 
mentioned that the “ man of shav- 
ing ” (barber) to the sons of Miled 
was Maen of the Mighty Deeds, 
and that he received as a reward 
for his office the district of Berra- 
main, near Tralee. This district is 
so called, tradition says, from ber- 
rad, “ shaving ”, and main, “ riches 
or valuable reward”. Hence, 
Berrad-main (pay for shaving). 


SMALL Boy (to postman): “ We don’t want any letters today, 
thank you. They only make daddy cross. 


You can tell how healthy a man is by what he takes two at 
a time—stairs or pills. 





Old Irish Ballads—No. 7 _ 


Don’t take 
the Saxon 


Shilling ! 


Sung to the once-popular air 
of Paddy Carey, this mid-Victorian 
ballad exhorted young Irishmen to 
give the recruiting sergeant a wide 
berth. 


Hark ! a martial sound is heard— 

The march of soldiers, fifing, drumming, 
Eyes are staring, hearts are stirr’d— 

For bold recruits the brave are coming. 
Ribbons flaunting, feathers gay— 

The sounds and sights are surely thrilling, 
Dazzl'd village youths today 

Will crowd to take the Saxon Shilling. 


Ye whose spirits will not bow 
In peace to parish tyrants longer, 
Ye who wear the villain brow, 
And ye who pine in hopeless hunger— 
Fools, without the brave man’s faith, 
All slaves and starvelings who are willing 
To sell yourselves to shame and death 
Accept the fatal Saxon Shilling. 





Ere you from your mountains go 

To feel the scourge of foreign fever, 
Swear to serve the faithless foe 

That lures you from your land for ever, 
Swear henceforth its tools to be, 

To slaughter trained by ceaseless drilling— 
Honour, home and liberty 

Abandon’d for a Saxon Shilling. 


Go—to find, ’mid crime and toil, 

The doom to which such guilt is hurried, 
Go—to leave on Indian soil 

Your bones to bleach, accurs’d, unburied ; 
Go—to crush the just and brave, 

Whose wrongs with wrath the world is filling ; 
Go—to slay each brother slave, 

Or spurn the blood-stained Saxon Shilling. 


Irish hearts! why should you bleed, 

To swell the tide of British glory— 
Aiding despots in their need, 

Who've changed our green so oft to gory ? 
None, save those who wish to see 

The noblest killed, the meanest killing, 
And true hearts severed from the free 

Will take again the Saxon Shilling ! 


Irish youths ! reserve your strength 
Until an hour of glorious duty, 
When freedom’s smile shall cheer at length 
The land of bravery and beauty. 
Bribes and threats, oh, heed no more, 
Let nought but Justice make you willing 
To leave our own dear island shore, 
For those who send the Saxon Shilling. 





The narcotics pedlar threatened this 
Irish girl with a flick knife 


Adventures With a 
Dope Decoy 


NORMAN PRICE 


OLICEWOMAN TERESA KELLY 
walked in at the tall, dusty 
doors of the Broadway Squad. 

A scowling little Puerto Rican, 
handcuffed by his right wrist to a 
chair, was eyeing with disfavour 
the big automatic pistol—now on 
Lieutenant Kelly’s desk—with 
which he had attempted to hold 
up a liquor store. 

With not a second glance at 
him, Terry walked over to her 
husband, and touched his white 
hair with a gesture of unashamed 
affection. 

He was in shirtsleeves, chewing 
the stem of an empty pipe. A 
blue-ridged bullet-scar showed as 
an ancient wound on his hand, and 
a newer one gleamed across his 
cheek. 

“Any chance you taking me to 
supper when you finished with 
Jessie James here?” she asked. 
The Puerto Rican gunman was 
watching her, absorbing her with 
his eyes. 

“No chance,” said Lieutenant 
Kelly. “I just had your Police- 
women’s Bureau on the phone. 
They want you to ring them.” 


Terry made her phone call. She 
told him wrily: “It’s a narcotics 
job, Kel. I'm to ask you for a 
bodyguard. Who can I have?” 

“You can have me, Terry. I’m 
through here. Might as well put in 
extra time as wait at home for 
you.” 

“‘ Narcotics jobs” were among 
the more dangerous of a New York 
policewoman’s duties. Somebody 
in the Narcotics Squad had 
spotted a dope-pusher. The rou- 
tine now was to lure him into 
selling a package of dope. Then 
he could be arrested, not before. 

It meant walking alone, un- 
armed, with nothing to identify 
her as a policewoman, into the 
junky-seller’s favourite bar, per- 
suading him that she was .an 
addict, or that her lover was on 
the habit, desperate for a shot of 
the evil stuff. Drug-pedlars were 
wary men, suspicious of strangers. 
Women decoys had been seized 
and sometimes beaten. Some had 
died. So, with no gun, no badge, 
only the hope that her bodyguard 
would be able to keep her in sight 
throughout the risky transaction, 


Condensed from Personality 
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Policewoman Kelly iit a cigarette 
and calmly waited for her husband 
to dictate his arrest report. 

There looked nothing unusual 
about Keefman’s Luncheonette on 
Amsterdam Avenue. Its dim win- 
dow was not curtained more than 
an honest window. Men at stools 
along the bar, drank normal 
brands of beer or bourbon. The 
rainbow juke-box sobbed the day’s 
tunes. 

The only difference was that 
Willie Ochs had made it his head- 
quarters. Willie the Ox, dope- 
pediar, on parole from Dannemora. 

Terry saw the neon sign “ Café- 
Bar”. It throbbed over the en- 
trance, reddish-blue like a dope- 
tainted vein. She kept on walking 
towards it, dipped a finger in her 
jeans pants pocket, located a tiny 
pinch there, and dabbed a few 
grains of it, with moistened finger- 
end, into each eye-corner. Walk- 
ing jerkily, with eyes now brimmed 
by unnatural tears, head moving 
quick as a bird’s, Terry hooked 
thumbs in her belt and strutted 
into Keefman’s. A dozen sets of 
eyes fixed and considered her. She 
slid into a stool, feeling her legs 
tremble. 

*“ Gimme a ball,” she said hus- 
kily. “Rye.” But she did not 
drink her whiskey. She lit a cigar- 
ette and stubbed it out almost 
untasted, dabbed at her eyes, 
wiped her nose as if it hurt her, 
and looked around for the large 
man with green eyes, ruddy round 
face and brown wavy hair, wearing 
an open-necked shirt, and possibly 
horn-rimmed glasses. Willie the 
Ox, 195lb. of wariness and danger. 


Yes, there he sat, alone at a booth 
in the farther shadows, his green 
eyes fixed expressionlessly upon 
her. 

She slipped from her bar-stool 
and went jerkily over to him. 

“ Man,” she said, “I could eat 
beans tonight.” Her voice was a 
husky whisper. “ Can I get to buy 
beans here?” 

At the word, the dope-addict’s 
jargon for heroin capsules, his 
eyes flickered. “I never seen you 
around here before,” he said 
stonily. “Why you pick on me?” 
He was watching her shrewdly, 
noting her watery eyes, the 
apparent stains of dark sweat 
beneath her arms, her restless 
squirming like somebody sitting 
upon cold marble, as she took the 
seat opposite him. Yes, they were 


good junkie signs, but cops had 
been known to imitate them. 
“Please,” she pleaded, “I’m 
running cold. Ill give anything.” 
He made his decision. “ My 
car’s outside,” he said. “ The grey 
Plymouth with red cushions. You 


got bread?” She nodded, and 
opened her hand to show him a 
glimpse of tightly folded dollar 
bills. “ Go sit in my car,” he said. 
“Wait for me. And baby, if you 
cross me, Ill tear yeu up, you 
know that, don’t you?” 

Five minutes later he was driv- 
ing her eastwards towards the 
Harlem River. He drove fast, but 
not too fast, turning this way, that 
way, in and out the side streets, 
waching his rear mirror. She 
hoped that Kel was somehow, 
somewhere, tailing behind, but 
dared not look to see. 
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—Dublin Opinion. 





He turned down into the lonely 
darkness of Harlem River Park, 
stopped under thick trees and 
switched out his lights. For a long 
minute he sat, not moving nor 
speaking. She heard the dashboard 
clock ticking in the silence like 
hammerstrokes. There were no 
following lights behind them. 

“O.K.,” he said suddenly. 
“How much you want to buy?” 
Terry struggled with the dryness 
of her throat. “ Four decks,” she 
said. “ I got twenty dollars.” 


He waited a further long 


moment, watching her. Then he 
turned back his jacket lapel and 
from a slit in the stiffened cloth, 
pulled out a square packet the size 
of a matchbox. 

“ Maybe I don’t sell the stuff,” 
he said. “ Maybe I’m a stupid, 
innocent citizen. Maybe I found 
this little bag and I’m curious to 
know what the powder in it is. So 
you tell me you’re a junkie. You 
could be a cop. But if you’re a 
junkie, then take a sniff and tell 
me what this is. A big sniff,” he 
added, and there was deadliness in 
his voice. 

Terry hesitated. To anybody 
but a hardened dope addict such 
a sniff would mean almost instant 
dry vomiting and coma. That 
much her training told her. Ochs 
knew it, too. There was a sharp 
click, like the snap of a wine-glass 
stem. He had a switch-knife open 
in his hand. 

“Come on,” he said. “It’s the 
junk or the knife.” 

“Hey, now—wait,” she said, 
trying to keep her voice calm. 
“Tl sniff—Jimminey, I need the 
fix. But I can’t take it like that. 
I'd lose half of it. Here, empty it 
back into the bag and wait while 
I make a pipe.” 

She peeled a dollar bill off the 
money that she had been clutch- 
ing in her hand, and rolled it into 
a tube. She put the green tube into 
the bag, inserted the other end up 
her nostril, cupping her hand 
round it, and took a deep, slow 
inhalation. Ochs did not see her 
fingers pinching the end of the 
tube, so that none of the powder 
rose at her sniff. 
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“ Man,” she breathed, and 
closed her eyes. “ Oh, man—that’s 
good.” 

At once he relaxed, and flipped 
the knifeblade shut. “All right,” 
he said. “All right, baby, you’re 
O.K.” He pulled out the car’s 
ashtray and picked two crumpled 
cigarette ends from the dozen in 
it, split them with his fingers and 


obtaining a conviction was now 
completed. 

“Tl drive you back,” he said. 
“You can find me at Keefman’s 
Bar most nights. I'll supply you.” 

Three hundred yards up the 
road, a car parked in darkness 
under the trees, blinded its head- 
lights on and quickly off. Terry 
snatched the 


ignition key of 
Ochs’s car with one hand, and the 
hand brake with the other. The 
car coughed and halted. In almost 
the same moment, Ochs saw 
Lieutenant Kelly’s gun-muzzle 
against the window-glass. 


rummaged among the tobacco 
shreds. Four blue capsules re- 
mained in his hand as the 
cigarette-butts disintegrated. Terry 
took them and handed over the 
twenty dollars. The procedure for 


It Will Fool Nobody, But... 


‘THE surest sign of middle age is the sudden discovery that 
you are contemporary with all the wrong people. Here 
are a few suggestions that might help. 

Avoid class reunions, and so on. When a pop tune from 
the early ’30’s is revived, pretend you are hearing it for the 
first time. In your own circle of friends, select someone who 
is maybe a year older than you and start calling him “ Pop”. 
When a friend mutters: “I don’t know what'll ever become 
of the younger generation,” you just tell him: “Don’t worry 
about us!” 

Of course, none of this will fool the friends you grew up 
with, but if you persevere you won’t be bothered with those 
friends much longer, anyway. 

—The Advocate. 


Solve This Housing Problem! 


JN 4 road there are 250 houses. 200 of the houses have elec- 
tricity, 152 have gas, ninety-four have a garage, 125 have a 
telephone. No house is without both gas and electricity. The 
number of houses which have neither garage nor telephone is 
exactly half the number of houses which have both gas and 
electricity. 
How many houses have both garage and the telephone? 
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Country life meant profit as well as 
pleasure for this lad of fourteen 


To Fetch a Pail 
of Water 


S. M. O'BRIEN 


AYBE my birth date had 

something to do with it, but 

my first job, at fourteen, 
was that of water-carrier. It was in 
a remote townland in West Water- 
ford where a good part of my 
youth was spent and where I soon 
learned to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. 

Our spring well was a good 
half-mile away at the bottom of a 
steep hill. One day my younger 
brother, Turlough, usually up to 
some devilment, dropped a pin- 
keen in jt, which eventually grew 
to be a fair-sized trout and could 
be seen darting under a ledge as 
soon as our white enamel bucket 
appeared. 

There was a knack in tilting the 
bucket and snatching it away full 
of clear water, for the well was 
lined with mosses and the silt on 
its bottom was easily stirred up. 
But the water was as cool and 
fresh as dew, sparkling in a glass 
with natural effervescence. 

I earned thirty shillings a month 
going to the well, and this is how 
it came about. My father, being a 
limb of the law, thought the State 
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should pipe drinking water to his 
quarters or else pay somebody to 
draw it daily—why not, for in- 
stance, one of his family? The 
proposal, probably unprecedented, 
caused much head-scratching in 
high places, and when, after volu- 
minous correspondence, authority 
finally caved in, I got the job plus 
three months’ back pay. 

Thus began my first steady job, 
but as time went on I managed a 
few sidelines too. One of these was 
the rabbit, or, as the locals called 
it, “ underground mutton,” which 
was fetching good prices in meat- 
less Britain. So during the sum- 
mer holidays I would sally forth 
in the early mornings with my 
father’s .22 rifle in search of the 
fast-disappearing graziers. 

Oddly enough, the war was 
causing an acute shortage of 
ammunition, but our Local De- 
fence unit got a regular ration for 
target practice and . . . well, why 
waste every single bullet on paper 
targets? Finally both the ammuni- 
tion and the rabbits ran out 
altogether (the Local Defence 
graduated to .303 bullets and 
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the “underground mutton was 
snared, trapped, and ferreted 
almost to extinction). 

While the going was good I 
would average a weekly bag of 
eight or ten rabbits. 

Another sideline was cormorant 
shooting, in which I used to play 
a secondary réle. These predatory 
birds were useless in themselves, 
but their beaks fetched a reward 
of half a crown. They would 
appear in pairs and threes on the 
Blackwater, winging their way 
upstream with the filling tide, but 
they were so wary that there was 
little hope of shooting them from 
a boat. 

The technique was to conceal 
two guns in an old ivied watch- 
tower and station a boat on the far 
side of the river. Then when the 
cormorants hove in sight down- 
stream we in the boat would start 
a hullabaloo, drumming on the 
gunwales, and generally, like the 
Winander owls, making a caco- 
phony of “screams and _ echoes 
wild and loud halloos.” This was 
to frighten the birds away from us 
and steer their flight over the 
guns. 


The rest was up to the marks- 
men: my father, with an old 
repeater shotgun, and Batt Hickey, 
a local shot who, it was said, used 
to open his cartridges and pour 
candle-grease in with the shot 
when going after deer. Apparently 
the mixture ruined as many gun 
barrels as it killed stags! 

As soon as we saw a cormorant 
downed we would row across to 
collect the floating carcass and 
then return to our station to await 
the next flight. Sometimes an 
Atlantic fog would come swirling 
up with the tide and the fast-flying 
birds were on top of us before we 
could start our war-whoops. It was 
a cold, damp tas”: and the few shil- 
lings reward was well earned by 
the boat crew. 

For a few seasons there were 
bumper crops of whortleberries in 
the area, and a good market for 
them. Whole families would turn 
out for the harvest. The tin cans 
in which boiled sweets came, and 
which we knew as “ sweet- 
gallons,” were the favourite recep- 
tacle for picking the fruit—each 
held about six pounds. 

This was my average daily 
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quota, for the berries were tiny, 
like blackcurrants, and very care- 
ful picking was necessary in order 
not to crush them or get leaves 
mixed with them. With the price 
reaching a shilling a pound, how- 
ever, the labour was well worth it. 
But if the demand was high the 
supply was limited, for the com- 
mon on which the whorts grew 
was usually picked clean m a few 
weeks. 

After that the industrious could 
turn to blackberries—a less rewar- 
ding sideline, since it involved 
tramping far afield and forcing 
one’s way through endless clumps 


Haste to the Wedding 


of briar. Anyhow, the new school 
term would be looming on the 
horizon at that time of year, and 
books had to come before black- 
berries. 

So, between the jigs and the 
reels, I enjoyed a fairly steady 
“income ” of pocket money, until 
the day came when I moved away 
to earn big money in the big city. 
I was getting “a good job in the 
Government—and __pinshinable.” 
But the money was not really big, 
nor was the city after a while. And 
none of the jobs could compare 
with my first—going to the well in 
Knockanore. 


"THE bridegroom was having a terrible time getting dressed 
for his wedding. Everything went wrong, from the scald- 
ing bath to the fumbled fixing of his collar and tie. 
Finally he heard the tooting of a horn outside and, stumb- 
ling out of the house, he got into the taxi where his best man 


sat waiting. 


“ Hey, take it easy, Mick—don’t be so nervous,” said his 
friend. “ Everybody gets married sooner or later. Don’t get 


so excited!” 


“Who’s excited?” shouted the groom. “ Who’s nervous? 
I’m as calm as a cucumber.” Then leaning forward he called 


out, “ Where to, driver?” 


HAVE never thought much of the courage of a lion tamer. 

Inside the cage he is, at least, safe from other men. There 
is not much harm in a lion. He has no ideals, no religion, 
no politics, no chivalry, no gentility: in short, no reason for 
destroying anything that he does not want to eat. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





The exploits of Dublin-born 
Jack Bradshaw 


The Last of the 


Bushrangers 


JAMES HOLLEDGE 


. EAUTIFUL ” DAVIES was the 

Baitias of Jack Bradshaw— 

foot-runner, poet, horse thief, 

quack doctor, gambler, writer, con- 

man and self-titled “ Last of the 
Bushrangers.” 

Born in Dublin on May 9, 1846, 
he emigrated alone to Australia at 
the age of fourteen. He landed in 
Melbourne, but jobs were scarce 
so the Irish boy set off for the 
backblocks. 

In later life Bradshaw wrote 
books, depicting his associations 
with bold and daring outlaws such 
as Mad Dan Morgan, Johnny Gil- 
bert, Ben Hall and Ned Kelly. 

His own famous hold-up at 
Quirindi was well planned and 
carefully executed. It was only 
sheeted home through his gabby 
and drunken partner. 

Jack Bradshaw served 20 years 
in prison. When he came out he 
set about producing books and 
articles on his criminal years. He 
did much to preserve Australian 
folklore and history by recording 
old-time ballads and songs un- 
known, except round the camp- 
fires of the bushland. 

Placarded as “the last of the 


bushrangers,” he sold copies of his 
poems by the thousand at race 
meetings and football matches. 

Bradshaw told how after his 
arrival he worked at droving, 
shearing and other farm labour, 
wandering through most of Vic- 
toria, New South Wales and 
Queensland. Gradually he drifted 
to roguery as the easiest way to 
earn a living. 

Athletics and sports meetings 
were popular entertainments round 
the country towns. Jack Bradshaw 
took up sprinting and travelled 
from meeting to meeting with a 
gambling clique. Their specialty 
was “ringing-in” Bradshaw as a 
“mug” performer and backing 
him heavily against the local stars. 
Bradshaw invariably showed a 
clean pair of heels and moved on 
with well-lined pockets. 

Another racket he worked for 
some years was travelling the 
country with a quack doctor and 
phrenologist, “ Professor ” Bruce. 

It was Bradshaw’s job to move 
in a few days before the Professor, 
and ferret out by gossip in the 
hotels everyone’s trade, religion, 
politics and past. Fortified by this. 
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information, the great Professor 
Bruce (“ World Renowned Seer 
under Vice-Regal Patronage ”’) re- 
vealed knowledge that astounded 
his customers, and _ business 
boomed. In 1878 Bradshaw fell in 
with the pugnacious, hard-drink- 
ing, unkempt tough who gloried in 
the title of “ Lovely ” Riley. 

“ By heavens,” he grinned, “ if 
you’re lovely I’m beautiful.” The 
name stuck and Bradshaw became 
known as “ Beautiful” Davies. 

Lovely and Beautiful embarked 
on a horse-stealing ramp that de- 
pended on a _ fake mounted 
trooper’s uniform. Clad in this, 
Davies posed as a policeman and 
Riley as his handcuffed prisoner. 
When a wayfarer could not sub- 
stantiate ownership of his mount, 
the fake trooper seized it! 

“ Beautiful”. Davies had for 


some time been considering a 
bigger “job.” He wanted to rob 
a bank, and he believed that in 
“ Lovely ” Riley he had found the 
right partner. They set up camp 


outside Quirindi and carefully 
studied the layout of the bank. 
They were particularly in- 
terested in the habits and move- 
ments of the bank manager, Allen. 
Each evening Allen went out to 
an adjacent stable to put a rug 


on his horse. Davies and Riley. 


waited there for him. 

It was 8 p.m. when he appeared. 
“Bail up or we'll blow your 
brains out,” came the command. 

Allen hastily complied and was 
“ frisked” for his keys. He was 
hustled back to the bank and 
forced to stand by while the safe 
was opened, 


“Tt’s the Kelly gang,” gasped 
his terrified wife, taking them for 
the notorious bushrangers. 

Davies reassured the woman no 
harm would come to her and 
grinned at the false trail conven- 
iently provided. While Davies was 
scooping up notes and gold from 
the safe, “ Lovely ” Riley helped 
himself to half a bottle of the 
manager’s _ brandy. Footsteps 
sounded in the street. Riley bran- 
dished his pistol blearily and acci- 
dentally discharged it. The passer- 
by ran to summon police. With all 
the cash packed in a bag, Davies 
hissed an order to his partner to 
get going. 

Hiding by day and travelling 
only by night, the pair sighed with 
relief at newspaper reports that the 
Kelly gang had held up the Quir- 
indi bank, 

After a few days Davies read 
that bank manager Allen had given 
police the serial numbers of a 
bundle of new £5 notes in- 
cluded in the robbery. The notes 
had been split about evenly 
between the two men. Davies went 
out to warn Riley. 

He found his partner in a bar, 
the centre of an eager crowd of 
hangers on. To his horror Davies 
saw that Riley was about to change 
one of the tell-tale notes. 

Barging in, he paid for the 
drinks himself and tried to draw 
Riley away. Truculently “Lovely” 
refused to stir. 

His companions had no wish to 
lose their free-spending host and 
warned Davies to leave him alone. 
Riley himself abused Davies and 
ordered him away. 
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“ Beautiful ” Davies needed no 
urging. As he left the bar, he heard 
the drunk’s invitation, “ Line up, 
boys. The Kellys have got nothing 
on me when it comes to robbing 
the rich and feeding the poor.” 

Slipping out of town disguised 
as a swagman, Davies set his head 
towards the big town of Armidale. 
There he resumed his own iden- 
tity of Jack Bradshaw. He began 
to court a local girl and entered for 
the forthcoming sports meeting. 

News came of the arrest of 
“Lovely” Riley, but Bradshaw 
was not worried. For all his faults, 
his drunken partner was no 
squealer and would never give him 
away to the police. 

Bradshaw duly ran and won at 
the sports before 1,500 spectators 
and six police—with his Quirindi 
profits securely hidden in a money 
belt round his waist. 

He married his sweetheart, went 
off for a honeymoon and then 
settled down on her parents’ farm 
out of Armidale. A couple of 
months later, he was arrested by a 
squad of police and _ charged 
with the Quirindi robbery. 

Clever detective work was 
behind his capture. When 
“Lovely” Riley was arrested, 
police searched his belongings and 
found an old pair of running 
shoes. 

Disbelieving Riley’s story that 
the shoes were his, they traced 


them to the store that sold them 
and found the purchaser was Jack 
Bradshaw. Brought to trial, Brad- 
shaw and Riley got twelve years 
apiece for the robbery. Both were 
identified by the bank manager 
and his wife. Released early in 
1892, the men vowed their inten- 
tion of “going _ straight.” 
“ Lovely ” Riley went to work as 
a shearer’s cook. Bradshaw re- 
turned to his wife and took em- 
ployment in the Armidale district. 

He lost a number of jobs when 
his prison record became known, 
and moved to Sydney. A few 
weeks later he was arrested for 
stealing registered letters and sen- 
tenced to eight years. 

He vehemently protested his 
innocence. He claimed a postal em- 
ployee gave him a cheque and 
asked him to get it cashed. 

Part of his time was served at 
dread Berrima Gaol. After his 
release Bradshaw turned to full- 
time writing, producing his own 
life story, Highway Robbery, and 
numerous colourful accounts of 
the more famous bushrangers. 

His verses were rough and ready 
but had a good sale, particularly 
after he recited them himself to 
Sunday crowds in Sydney parks. 

He died in St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital in 1930, firmly believing he 
had carved a permanent niche for 
himself in Australian crime history 
as “ The Last of the Bushrangers”. 


KD people like to help the poor, but everyone likes to help 


the rich. 


Just about the time a woman thinks her work is done, she 
becomes a grandmother. 








SHORT STORY 











THE RELUCTANT PENITENT 


TIMOTHY WHARTON 


HAVE already made arrange- 
ments to climb Croagh Patrick, 
but, God forgive me, I’m almost 

afraid to go. 

Joe McGuire is the cause of all 
the trouble. Joe calls himself a 
pal of mine. We lived in the same 
street, grew up together, went to 
the same school, but Ill show 
you the sort of pal Joe is. 

It happened first when we were 
both about ten years old. At the 
back of our street there was a 
slaughter-house where we used to 
watch the killings of a morning 
with mingled delight and terror. 
One morning a bullock was being 
slaughtered and the carcase piled 
up on a cart. Gory drops splashed 
on the roadway. 

I turned to Joe. 

‘Look at all the bloody meat!” 
I said with wide-eyed innocence. 
A simple, factual statement. 

But Joe recoiled in horror. 

“T heard you, John Ward,” he 
hissed. I could see he was gloat- 
ing. “ You said a bad word. I'll 
tell the teacher tomorrow. I'll tell 
the teacher tomorrow.” 

And he did. All the next morn- 
ing I stood in the corner, a 
dunce’s cap on my head, and mut- 
tered under my breath every 
genuine rude word acquired to 
date. 


Coming out of school I couldn’t 
find him. I searched everywhere, 
ripe for vengeance, but Joe had 
disappeared. Then I tried to 
simmer down. Joe and his couple 
of black eyes would have to wait. 
I had promised at home that 
morning to get confession after 
school. I turned into the church 
and knelt down, trying to con- 
centrate, but became vaguely 
aware of something familiar 
directly opposite in the other line 
of penitents. I glanced across. 
Bending humbly, head in hands, 
the picture of piety, was Joe 
McGuire. 

Frustration choked me. The 
couple of black eyes began to 
fade away. Then I sighed with 
resignation and put the thought 
behind me, but met the scoundrel 
in the porch coming out. Though 
he was still the picture of piety, 
my fist clenched despite itself. 
But you can’t hit someone in such 
an obvious state of grace. 

“Am I forgiven, John?” he 
said humbly. 

“Tl never 
grunted. 

“God has forgiven me,” he 
said sadly. 

“Tm not 
again. 

He passed out meekly, uncom- 


forgive you,” I 


God,” I grunted 
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plaining, the perfect Christian. 

“All right,” I roared in exas- 
peration, “I forgive you this time. 
But heaven look on you if ever it 
happens again.” 

He gave me his most engaging 
smile, plunged his fist into the 
font, nearly drowned himself with 
holy water, and was off down the 
road with an airy wave of the 
hand. 

Defeated, I trudged home. 


Well, a couple of things like 
that happened over the years be- 
tween Joe and myself, and then I 
was twenty-one. I met Ann 
Kiersy. Ann was an exquisite 
creature. She cared for me, too: I 
knew that. It was early summer 
of last year. The blossoms were 
out in Stephen’s Green. Every- 
thing was going fine. And then I 
introduced her to Joe. 

The next night Ann stood me 
up. I phoned, wrote, called. No 
response. Some time later I heard 
she had been seen about with Joe. 
I swore I would get him for this, 
once and for all, the very next 
time we met. But meanwhile I 
had started taking a couple too 
many and found myself slipping 
fast. Something had to be done. I 
decided to do the week-end re- 
treat at Rathfarnham Castle. 

It wasn’t fair. In a place like 
that a man is _ conditioned, 
softened up, for forgiveness, for- 
bearance and charity. In the 
library you read of St. Teresa in 
her convent, of St. Francis 
throwing his arms about the thief. 
A man hasn’t a chance. I left the 
retreat house after the first in- 


struction, and took a slow stroll 
about the lake... 

Plodding humbly towards me, 
eyes downcast, the picture of 
piety, was Joe McGuire. 

My hands were tied, I was fit to 
be tied, and worst of all even my 
tongue was tied. We were under 
a rule of silence till Monday 
morning. But my eyes told him 
everything. He smiled ecstatically 
back and plodded on, deep in 
meditation. 

At our meal next evening, a 
meal of unbroken silence, Joe sat 
opposite, handing me bread and 
butter, and wearing his sweetest 
smile. Most edifying. I glared 
back, a tiger behind bars, and the 
bread choked me. But I couldn’t 
keep it up. He had me beaten. By 
Monday morning it was over and 
I had almost begun to believe in 
his reformation. 

Going out the gate he stopped 
me. 

“Sorry about Ann, John,” he 
said with quiet abasement. 

I merely nodded, defeated. 

“ She left me, John. She found 
out what I was.” 

God, what could a man do with 
such humility, meekness and 
mortification! 

“So long,” I said weakly. “‘ See 
you round.” 


With Ann gone I got a fixation 
about an old car I saw at an auc- 
tion sale. I knew the salesman. 
Fifty quid, he said, “ I'll knock it 
down at fifty.” Fifty quid I had, 
end I turned up blithely at the 
suction, having told Joe about the 
bargain. 
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The price crept slowly. I made 
my final bid. 

“Fifty pounds,” and rubbed 
my hands. 

“ Fifty-one,” said a voice from 
the back of the room. 

I knew that voice. You know 
that voice. When I got to the back 
of the crowd Joe had disappeared 
and the car was his. I went wild 
with rage. This time I would get 
him for sure if it was the last 
thing I did on earth. But I felt so 
evil, malignant and full of hate 
that I had to do something about 
It. 

I went to Lough Derg. 

He wasn’t on the train going 
down, he wasn’t on the bus, he 
wasn’t on the boats going to the 
island. I left the men’s hostel in 
my bare feet and queued up for 
the first Station. About an hour 
later I was doing the first bed. 
Rounding the hard flints I sensed 
something familiar. Yes, you’ve 
got it. Joe McGuire was sitting 
just above me. He had come down 
the day before, and this was his 
day of meditation. He was spend- 
ing it like many more, lolling in 
the warm sunshine, and consider- 
ing the tortures of those with 
Stations still to do. 

He was chatting pleasantly with 
a couple of attractive girls when 
he caught my eye. He wore his 
angelic smile. I glared, stumbled 
and stubbed a toe. His lips pursed 
in a soundless whistle and he 
began twirling his bare feet. 

But there was much to do and 
no time to think of Joe McGuire. 
Defeat was mine again. About 
three hours and two Stations later 


I was fit to drop, and ravenous for 
my single ration of dry toast and 
black tea. 

As I turned towards the hostel 
a hand touched my arm and the 
loveliest voice in the world said 
softly: 

“ Hello, John!” 

I turned amazed. It was Ann 
Kiersy. My heart skipped a beat, 
but I didn’t unbend. 

“Well, well,’ I said sarcasti- 
cally, “ chickens come home. All 
the hard roots are turning up 
here.” 

She was full of contrition, her 
eyes pleading. 

“It was all a mistake, John. I 
know that now. And I love you, 
John ”—she glanced down sadly 
—‘“and your poor bare feet.” 

“ Very romantic.” 

“It was all a mistake. All Joe 
McGuire’s lies.” 

“ Lies” 

“Yes, but we can’t talk about 
it here.” 

“Why, the low-down 2 

“Ssh! Pll tell you about it 
later.” 

And she did. In the intervals 
between the Stations, during the 
Vigil, huddled in the Basilica 
porch out of the wind, I learned 
the depth of Joe McGuire’s 
iniquities. But he had redeemed 
himself a bit, told Ann of his 
treachery—no need for details— 
and brought us together again. 
That night was the shortest I ever 
spent at Lough Derg. Marriages, 
they say, are made in heaven. And 
Lough Derg is next door. 

Next morning, leaving the 
island, Joe came over. He was 
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well shod, charming as usual, in 
his not so distant future the pros- 
pect of bacon and eggs. 

We stood before him in our 
bare feet. 

“Hello, you two!” he said. 
“Best of luck.” 

“How’s the old car?” I said 
darkly. 

That shook him a bit. 

“Scrap,” he admitted sadly. 
“The engine fell out of it.” 

“God is not mocked,” I said 
with fervour. 


Clerical Error 


For a moment he looked de- 
pressed, then he rallied, assumed 
his engaging smile and marched 
off blithely towards his bacon and 
eggs. 

But I still mean to get Joe 
McGuire for what he did—some 
time some place where he can’t 
make piety pay. 

The only trouble is I have made 
arrangements to climb Croagh 
Patrick on the last Sunday of July, 
and, God forgive me, I’m almost 
afraid to go. 


Group of clergymen and a salesmen’s organisation were 
holding conventions in the same New York hotel. The 
catering department was working at top speed, serving dinners 


to both. 
The 


salesmen were having 


“spiked watermelon” for 


dessert. But the harassed chef discovered this alcoholic titbit 
was being served to the clergymen by mistake. 

“ Quick,” he said to the waiter. “If they haven’t eaten the 
watermelon, bring it back and we’ll give it to the salesmen.” 

The waiter reported that it was too late—the clergymen 
were already eating the prized dessert. 

“ Well,” demanded the excited chef, “what did they say? 


How did they like it?” 


“Don’t know how they liked it,” the waiter replied, “ but 
they’re all putting the seeds in their pockets.” 


It Takes the Ticket 


—Bulman’s Sales Trails. 


N Irishman, spending an enjoyable holiday in Mexico, 

boarded a train in a small country station. 

Almost immediately his guide became involved in a terrific 
verbal battle with the train conductor. 

The Irishman got tired of the flow of abuse and decided 


to butt in. 


“What's the trouble?” he asked his guide. 

“The trouble, senor,” replied the guide, “is that this is 
yesterday’s train. We have tickets only for today’s train. But, 
caramba, today’s train is not due until tomorrow.” 





It was a humiliating defeat 
for a British force 


The Day an Irish Army 


Invaded 


PETER J. 


ISTORY may have the habit 
Ha repeating itself but it is 

scarcely likely the world will 
ever witness again the invasion of 
Canada by an Irish army and the 
defeat of a British force sent 
against it. 

Fontenoy, Ramillies and scores 
of battlefields have known the 
Irish soldier but his greatest hour 
of glory was yet to come when 
the South fired on Fort Sumter 
and set the continent ablaze. 
Right from the start the Irish 
were prominent in the struggle 
and in the final reckoning it is 
estimated that in all 160,000 Irish- 
men fought in that disastrous war. 
In the spring of 1861, Colonel 
Michael Corcoran’s Sixty-ninth 
Irish Regiment came into being, 
the authorities conveniently over- 
looking the threatened court- 
martial of Corcoran for disobey- 
ing orders in refusing to parade 
his regiment in honour of the 
Prince of Wales. 

The paradox becomes all the 
greater when it is realised that 
most of the Irish on both sides 


Canada 


McGUIRE 


joined the forces to become 
trained soldiers, to be ready when 
the day of reckoning came with 
England. 

Despite difference of opinion 
the military arm of the Fenians 
constituted a grave threat to 
British supremacy in Canada as 
the long, straggling Canadian 
border gave ample scope to a 
dozen armies to slip over and it 
could not possibly be defended 
along its length. 

This combination of circum- 
stances led to the Canadian in- 
vasion of June, 1886, by the mili- 
tary arm of Fenians. In late May, 
Buffalo, a city in the northern 
part of New York State on Lake 
Erie, became a hive of Fenian 
acitivity, ill-disguised and often 
quite open, as groups and com- 
panies of strangers began arriving 
by train and steamer. All Irish 
and all with the same story—they 
were casual labourers bound for 
Canada in search of work. 

Then, like a thunderbolt into 
the midst of Fenian plans, came 
the Government proclamation 


Condensed from St. Muredach’s College Annual 
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forbidding any armed expeditions 
against the British North Ameri- 
can provinces. Federal troops 
were called out as well as naval 
units to guard the border. The 
Buffalo contingents, however, 
went ahead with the plan in 
somewhat restricted form and 
crossed into Canada as the spear- 
head of what they hoped would 
be a vast Irish army. Their action 
was deliberate and well planned 
and directed at holding the 
Canadian door open for any force 
that would immediately follow 
them. The crossing of the Niagara 
River into Canada was made from 
the little town of Black Rock, 
some nine miles north of Buffalo 
on the night of the rst June, 1866. 
The expedition was commanded 
by John O’Neill, a native of Co. 
Monaghan, who had considerable 
military experience in the West 
fighting Indians and who later be- 
came an Officer in an Ohio Regi- 
ment during the war, rising to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General. 

By dawn the Irish force was 
across the Niagara and disem- 
barked a mile downstream from 
the village at the stone dock that 
marked the Lower Ferry. 

After the unopposed landing 
below Fort Erie, the Irish force 
quickly marched on the surprised 
village and its official occupation 
in the name of Ireland took place 
when the Irish sunburst was 
hoisted over the ruins of the old 
Fort Erie. 

Towards evening, O’Neill 
learned that two columns of 
Canadian troops were being sent 
against him, one from Chippewa 
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and the other directed to Port 
Colborne with the intention of 
uniting and striking at him with 
their combined force. 

Across country, the special 
train carrying the troops was pull- 
ing into Ridgeway station, all una- 
ware of the threat that lay across 
their path. The latest information 
available to the Commanding 
Officer, Colonel Booker, was that 
the Fenian force was still en- 
camped at Frenchman’s Creek. 

A detachment of the Queen’s 
Own, armed with the new 
Spencer repeating rifles, acted as 
an advance guard and moved well 
in front of the main force, led by 
Colonel Booker astride a white 
horse, the only mount in the force. 

The boredom of the march 
along the winding Ridge Road 
vanished as the scouts signalled 
back “Enemy activity ahead.” 
The innocent-looking bushes and 
trees ahead suddenly began to 
sprout fire and smoke and in a 
matter of seconds the battle was 
joined. 

The firing had become general 
all along the Canadian line of ad- 
vance; the red coats were conspicu- 
ous against the lush countryside. 

As the Canadians pressed for- 
ward the attack one group of 
young, raw volunteers, lashed and 
dazed by the noise of their first 
battle, confused and uncertain in 
their approach and further un- 
nerved by the death of several of 
their comrades, wavered between 
panic and flight for several 
minutes. 

When one of their number, 
with more imagination than the 
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rest, observed the plunging of 
some captured Fenian horses 
among the brush further up the 
ridge, panic multiplied the horse- 
men into mounted Fenian cavalry 
rolling down upon him whereas, 
in fact, several Fenians had 
ridden their captured mounts for- 
ward to get a better look at the 
attacking force. The Volunteer 
followed his hasty conclusion with 
an immediate shout. “ Cavalry! 
Look out for Fenian cavalry!” he 
yelled and pelted backwards. His 
action and his shouts gave the 
example to the others and they 
doubled down the slope behind 
him, repeating the warning. 

The alarm stampeded Booker 
into the automatic military reac- 
tion that was to prove his un- 
doing. Without checking the truth 
of the report he ordered the men 
to prepare for cavalry. 

To his credit O’Neill was quick 
enough to take advantage of the 
situation. As the huddle of 
alarmed Canadians grew on the 
narrow road beneath, he went into 
action and his men now began to 
concentrate their fire upon the 
massed troops. The hail of lead 
gouged and tore the ground 
around the confused Canadians, 
and as the Fenians found the 
range, bullets began to gouge into 
the milling ranks. 

With what remnants of military 
sense he had left, Colonel Booker 
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decided it was wiser to retire to 
Port Colborne, where they arrived 
in the afternoon before a thunder- 
struck populace. 

After Ridgeway O’Neill decided 
to return to Fort Erie and man 
the old fort until definite orders 
or some further action came from 
the Fenians on the American side. 
They returned to Fort Erie on the 
morning of the 3rd June with 
banners flying and _ captured 
trophies displayed to find the 
American shore lined with excited 
spectators. The Irish element all 
over the world had gone wild with 
enthusiasm following the news of 
the battle. 

Later in the evening, stationed 
in the old Fort Erie, O’Neill de- 
cided to withdraw. Under cover of 
darkness a tug and some flatboats 
slipped out from Buffalo to his 
aid and men and materials were 
transferred aboard. Chugging 
across to the far shore line in the 
darkness, the American sloop 
Harrison allowed them to enter 
American waters before slipping 
around behind to cut off their re- 
treat. Suddenly in front loomed 
the bulk of the gun-boat Michigan 
and, in a matter of minutes, the 
Fenians had been taken in tow 
and landed on the Black Rock 
shore where they were imme- 
diately arrested. Later the men 
were released to their homes on 
signing a recognisance. 


WE are never so much disposed to quarrel with others as 
when we are dissatisfied with ourselves. 


BACHELOR: A man who will consent to get married if he can 
find a girl who loves him as much as he does. 





Carpenter into Millionaire 


This Tipperaryman 


Struck It Rich 


EVALYN 


oM WALSH was a farmer’s 

boy, born at Clonmel, in 

Tipperary, in 1850. His 
father (my grandfather) was a 
favourite in the community be- 
cause he had a violin and could 
play on it. 

With his father and his sister 
Maria, Tom came over to America 
in 1869. For a while he worked at 
his trade of carpenter in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. Then, when 
nearing twenty-one, he and his 
sister went West. Golden was the 
town where he went to work, 
building bridges for the Colorado 
Central Railroad. Two years of 
that; then the mining fever got 
hold of him. Never to the end of 
his days did he get it out of his 
blood. 

In 1873, he was caught by the 
excitement of fresh gold strikes 
far south-west of Denver, near the 
border of Arizona. He joined the 
rush, but spent most of the winter 
working in Del Norte; since he 
was still green as to mining, I 
supposed he worked at his trade 
around the mines. 

In the spring of 1874 he went 
back to Denver, and then went a 
few miles westward to Central 


never know what's 
your feet,” said 
Tom Walsh. He 
gold under his. 


“You 
under 
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City; he was there when all the 
men were made frantic by the 
news that there had been rich gold 
discoveries to the north, in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Father went as a member of a 
wagon-train party that included 
some of the most experienced mine 
operators of Gilpin County. The 
country they passed through was 
Indian territory. The unwary were 
apt to be scalped, and some were 
unwary. Father was in and around 
Custer for nearly a year, and then, 
in 1876, he went over to Dead- 
wood. 

Deadwood! Its muddy thorough- 
fares seemed to be lined by two- 
storey buildings; all the stores, 
bar-rooms and gambling houses 
had false facades that rose above 
the actual roofs. Probably a good 
deal of this frail illusion was the 
handiwork of Tom Walsh. Some- 
where along that street of deep, 
ungraded mud he had a shop. 
Right in the street near his door 
was a placer mine with a wooden 
trough. Literally, there was gold in 
the street. 

A friend of his, “Smoky” Jones, 
had a prospect out in the hills, in 
which he had great faith. He 


Condensed from Father Struck It Rich 
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showed specimens of rock to 
father and talked with enthusiasm 
about his strike. Then, one day, 
he proposed that father become 
his partner. 

Father protested that he knew 
nothing of mining. Smoky urged, 
and father decided to consult 
some of his Colorado mining 
friends. 

“Have nothing to do with it,” 
they said dogmatically. “It’s a 
slate formation, and even if there 
is a little gold there it is only a 
freak. No mine can be worth fool- 
ing with that is not a true fissure 
vein in granite.” 

Father was keenly disappointed, 
but he was convinced. He declined 
the offer of a partnership. Pre- 
cisely what he declined, in his 
ignorance, was a half-interest in 
the Homestake, one of the world’s 
greatest gold mines. From it came 
the vast fortunes of United States 
Senator George Hearst, the father 
of William Randolph Hearst. 


But my father buckled down to 
learn all he could of mining—of 
Nature’s customs, of her whims, 
in depositing precious minerals in 
the earth. He learned from experi- 
ence, out of the minds of other 
men, out of books. To the last year 
of his life he was ready to point 
out with grim satisfaction that, 
while those dogmatic Colorado 
mining friends had been among 
the first in the Black Hills rush, 
not one of them had acquired any 
of the great properties of that 
region. 

What had cheated them, he used 
to say, was not a matter of luck 
but their own technical prejudices. 
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As for Tom Walsh, ten thousand 
times in his succeeding years he 
stooped to pick a bit of float or to 
chip a specimen from an outcrop 
that another mining man would 
have passed by without pause. If 
it had not been for that habit he 
might have died poor. 

We went to live at Ouray. 
Father had spells of ill-health and 
bad luck, and for some years he 
had a difficult struggle to keep his 
little family from want. Then, one 
day in June, 1896, he returned, 
Jobster-red from sunburn, after 
five or six days of riding across 
the mountains to Silverton and 
back. He had been offered a claim 
that was “ way up near the summit 
of the range.” He had been over 
the ground with old Andy Richard- 
son, an old prospector, and for 
some reason was eager to get back 
a second time. 

So we rode forth one morning, 
following the familiar, dizzy road 
that was cut into the canyon wall 
high above the feathery waters at 
the bottom of the gorge. Father 
was tired before we started; his 
skin was touched with an unhealthy 
yellow. Never before, though, had 
he taken me quite so high. I was 
only ten years old at the time, but 
he would talk to me as if I were a 
grown-up, and a man to boot. 

“T like the looks of this ground, 
Evalyn.” 

“But wouldn’t all the other 
prospectors that have been up 
here—the thousands who have 
passed along the trail aa 

“ They were looking for silver,” 
he said, and squatted on top of a 
rock slide. “ Besides, there are lots 











interest and a musi for any would-be 


student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
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to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 

revinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 

oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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When Knights Were Bold 


E knights were a feature of feudal times. To become a 
knight, the aspirant served a period of apprenticeship, 
which started early in life. 

(a) As page, a candidate learned respect for womanhood by 
spending his first years in the company of the ladies of the 
castle, and in tending to their needs. He learned how to ride 
and care for horses. (b) As squire, he waited on the lord and 
lady, acquired a knowledge of weapons from the men-at-arms, 
perfected his horsemanship, carried his lord’s shield, and 
protected him in battle. 

About the age of twenty he received the accolade of knight- 
hood, as he knelt at the foot of the parrain (the officiating 
knight) to receive a light blow on the back of the neck. 

Up to 1200, knighting was frequently conferred before a 
battle, to instil courage, or after it to reward bravery. 

The influence of Christianity later made of it a colourful 
ceremony. The aspirant confessed, placed his arms on the 
altar, and passed the night in prayer, fasting and vigil. Next 
day the bishop received the candidate into the ranks of knight- 
hood in the church, or another knight performed the rite on 
the castle lawn. 

After taking his vows of chivalry, the kneeling youth re- 
ceived the accolade—the tap on the shoulder—“ in the name 
of God and St. Michael ”—and donned the suit of armour and 
his golden spurs. 

—A Brief Outline of European History (Fallon’s). 
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sample father would wet the bit 


of poor prospectors who might 
of rock with his tongue to make 


have been rich if e 


That was a favourite theme of 
his: the prospectors who ceased to 
be careful and methodical in their 
search; who were always ready to 
assume that the first prospectors to 
look at any piece of ground had 
been thorough. 

“In the mining game gold is 
just where you happen to find it. 
And you never know what’s under 
your feet.” 

Each time the shining, bluish 
white point of his pick broke off a 


its metal shine. Near the ground 
he sampled that day was another 
claim, the Gertrude, that he 
owned. Buried under a snow slide 
was a tunnel and other workings. 

He had to go to bed soon after 
that trip. He had developed a case 
of jaundice; his skin and the 
whites of his eyes became the 
yellow of gold. As soon as he was 
permitted out of bed, he was 
ordered by the doctor to go to 
Excelsior Springs. Before going he 
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“A Wealth of Scholarship ”—ZJrish 


ess. 


Reportorium 
Novum 
Vol. I No. 2 


Historical Record of 
the Diocese of Dublin 


For historians this series has already 
established itself as a recognised work 
of reference. Not alone does it offer 
a most interesting and detailed study 
of Dublin Diocesan History, it presents 
in addition a study of Irish ecclesias- 
tical history set against the broader 
canvass of the contemporary European 
scene. 


The present Volume continues the 
good work of Volume 1 of the Repor- 
torium, which was acclaimed by 
critics as an outstanding effort in the 
field of Diocesan History. The splendid 
collection of valuable historical material 
contained in this Volume is the work 
of a devoted band of scholars, clerical 
and lay, and the wealth of established 
scholarship presented, is evident from 
a brief survey of the contents. 


Two of the chapters will have a very 
special interest for our exiles abroad. 
They are (1) Catholic Families of the 
Pale and (2) The Catholic Clergy and 
the Famine. 


The current Volume costs {1 per 
copy, limp (three dollars), or cloth 
{1 7s. 6d. (four dollars). 


Published by 
C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 48 Parkgate St., Dublin, 
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insisted on seeing Andy Richard- 
son. There in our house he gave 
him instructions to go up on the 
Gertrude and drive a_ tunnel 
through the snow until he could 
get into the workings. 


“Sample the tunnel. Have ’em 
for me when I get back.” 

In a few weeks he came home 
to Ouray against the orders of the 
doctor. He was mysterious with 
mother—with all of us. There was 
something he had “to tend to.” 
He was obviously weak, and so 
thin the bones of his shoulders 
made pathetic ridges on the back 
of his coat. Nevertheless, he 
saddled his horse in the morning 
and set out to see Andy 
Richardson. 

He returned, after dark, almost 
exhausted, and grunting a little 
from the weight of his saddlebags. 


He always put those under his bed 
when he had been out sampling. 
That night his eyes were so bright 
that mother was convinced he had 


a temperature. Next morning he 
had vanished with his saddlebags 
before I was dressed. Then he had 
to go back to bed; the doctor in- 
sisted, or else he would not be 
responsible. A few days later the 
maid told me father wanted to see 
me in the bedroom. 

“ Daughter, close the door.” 

I did, and then rested my chin 
on the cold footboard of the big 
brass bed. 

“You must keep a secret I am 
going to tell you. Promise.” 

“ Yes, Papa.” 

“Remember the trip we made 
up near the Gertrude? I found 
some gold in those samples I made 
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that day. It ran about two dollars 
a ton. Now I have had reports on 
samples I took this last trip.” 

He motioned me to come 
around to the side of his bed and 
showed me a piece of greyish 
quartz; it was not very impressive. 
He wet it with his tongue and 
held it near my eyes. Like thread- 
ends in its texture were glistening 
circles and specks of black. 

“ That’s gold.” 

I was ready to whoop with joy, 
but he sharply interrupted: 
“Whoa! Remember this is a 
secret. If you should tell a single 
person before I say you can, you 
might ruin our whole future. 
Daughter, [ve struck it rich.” 

Within a few weeks it was no 
longer important to maintain 
secrecy. Around Ouray everybody 
knew that Tom Walsh had made 
a gold strike, and in a silver region 
that was news, A few friends were 
close enough, trusted enough, to 
learn the whole story from father. 

When father returned from 
Excelsior Springs against the doc- 
tor’s advice, it was because of his 
eagerness to see the samples from 
that mine tunnel that was covered 
with snow. But when Andy 
Richardson handed him the sacks 
full of samples some voice in 
father’s deep self prompted him to 
go and take his own samples. 
After all, Andy had been in the 
district for eighteen years and 
never had found gold. So father 
threw aside those sacks and in- 
sisted on making the long, hard 
trip up the mountain. 


He reached the mine after an 
exhausting effort, and found there 





How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they’ll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up 
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French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
uons. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 
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a dump of very showy zinc, lead, 
and copper pyrites. He went into 
the tunnel and found an eighteen- 
inch streak of the same kind of cre 
that was in the dump. Then he saw 
something that made his heart 
pound. 

Between that streak of obvious 
ore and the hanging wall was a 
three-foot vein of quartz. There 
was no shining mineral in it, and 
most miners accustomed to silver- 
lead carbonates would have 
regarded it as worthless; but 
father, with a richer experience, 
knew it for what it was—gold in 
tellurium form. His illness was 
forgotten. For twenty years he had 
been searching for what he saw 
there; and it already belonged to 
him when he found it. 

He took so long to sample that 
greyish quartz that Andy became 
uneasy and entered the mine. 

“ There’s the pay streak, Mr. 
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Walsh.” With a finger Andy 
traced the narrow vein of less im- 
portant galena zinc ore. 

“Never mind. I see it. But I 
always assay everything.” 

Out on the dump father found 
tons of “waste” that when 
assayed showed values of £700 a 
ton. Indeed, it was from the dump 
of that abandoned mine that he 
got some of the first of the extra- 
ordinary riches of his discovery. 
Why, he once said, with no better 
tool than an ice pick a man 
could have knocked off a comfort- 
able living for a family. 

Father sold his gold mine. He 
was paid at noon, May Ist, 1902, 
in the offices of Guggenheimer, 
Untermeyer and Marshall, at 
thirty Broad Street, New York 
City. And he got over £1,000,000 
—to add to the four other millions 
he already had gouged out of his 
fantastic mountain. 


OUNG WIFE: “Thank goodness we shan’t hear any more 
from the Corporation about the rates, darling. It says quite 
plainly that this is the final notice.” 


PSYCHIATRIST (to patient): “When did you first discover you 
enjoyed paying your income tax?” 


EBT: What you get into if you spend as much as you tell 


your friends you earn. 


E next (March) issue of THE IRISH DIGEST will be published on 
Thursday, February 27. 








Our Postbag 





Tue IrtsH Kitt:—A reader from Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, who spent a holiday in 
Ireland last year, writes asking about the Irish 
kilt. “* The Scottish are known throughout the 
world as wearers of the kilt,” states Mr. 
Hammond R. James. “‘ What happened to the 
Irish kilt that it is not a symbol of Irish tradition? 
The only place I came across one was in the 
National Museum.’ 

True, Mr. James, it is not as much of a 
symbol as it was, but we beg to correct your 
last remark. The Irish kilt is worn proudly 
by quite a number of Irishmen to-day. And, 
in fact, the late Sir William Wilde, M.D., 
M.R.T.A., accumulated ample evidence to prove 
that not only did the kilt originate in Ireland but 
also the tartan, which the Scots regard as wholly 
and distinctively theirs. He says: 

‘ The linen shirts worn at the time of the 
Norman invasion are said to have been of 
immense size (width) and dyed a saffron colour. 
But there is undeniable proof that the tartan 
or cloth of divers colours, which we are accus- 
tomed to associate only with Scotland, was worn 
universally in Ireland tn ancient times. Portions 
of tartans are preserved in the museum, and 
probably each grade of rank and clan possessed 
a characteristic plaid as well as a special dress.” 

In 1824 the well-preserved body of a man 
clad in woollen garments of antique design was 
found in a Sligo bog. This man wore trews, 
of plaid pattern, and, most important of all, he 
wore ‘‘a tunic of soft cloth, most elaborately 
gored and gussetted, showing high perfection 
in the tailoring art. The skirt of the tunic, 
which is set on full and extends to the knee, 
measures 8 ft. in circumference.” 

Over the tunic was worn the graceful and 
characteristically Irish mantle, which was so 
invariably a part of our ancestors’ dress that 
the Welsh immortalised it in the proverb, 
** Like an Irishman for the cloak.’ 


this year, Mr. James. Thanks 
always glad to hear from you. 


Come again 
for the letter, 


* 


COMMON LANGUAGE :—The next letter, this 
time about Esperanto, comes from Mr. Herbert 
Murray, of London: 

‘It is not commonly known, even amongst 
Esperantists themselves, that the Esperanto 
symbol—a five-pointed green star—has a direct 
connection with Ireland,”” Mr. Murray writes. 
*“‘In the early days of the movement, Dr. 
Zamenhof, the inventor of the language, began 
to publish his works with green covers—quite 
by chance. His attention was drawn to this by 
an Irish Esperantist, Mr. R. H. Geoghegan, who 
told the doctor that that was the colour of his 
native land. Zamenhof decided that hence- 
forth green should be the official colour of the 

antists as it is regarded almost universally 
as the symbol of hope. 


** The five-pointed star first made its appear- 


ance on a French textbook of Esperanto by 
M. de Beaufront. Afterwards, by association 
of ideas, the five-pointed green star became the 
world-wide symbol of Esperantism. ‘Three 
countries are therefore connected with the one 
tiny badge—Dr. Zamenhof, Poland; M. de 
Beaufront, France; Mr. Geoghegan, Ireland. 
Mr. Geoghegan is an Irish scholar of no mean 
repute.” 

‘Thanks for the information, Mr. Murray. 
Best wishes to you and your fellow-Esperantists. 


* 


:—Readers in Texas want to 
know the exact way Gaelic Coffee is made. 
A syndicate headed by Mr. Joe E. Keane have 
been trying various ingredients with startling 
results. 

No, Mr. Keane, 
roots in the coffee! Here is the recipe : 
stemmed whiskey glass. Now pour in one 
measure of Irish Whiskey and add sugar. Fill 
the glass to within an inch of the brim with 
hot strong coffee. Stir to dissolve the sugar and 
after you have finished stirring, add fresh 
whipped cream. 

Now relax. Sit down in a soft - armchair, 
feet on the mantelpiece, and take a slow, satis- 
fying sip. ‘The toast is Sidinte / (Health) : 


GAELIC COFFEE 


you don’t put Shamrock 
Heat a 


Health and long life to you, 
Land without rent to you, 
A child every year to you, 
And may you die in Ireland. 


* 


ROBERT EmMeT:—Mrs. Eileen O’Beirne, 
whose parents emigrated to the States from 
Wicklow at the turn of the last century, is very 
interested in the life and times of Robert Emmet. 
Her query is about a poem she heard at her 
mother’s knee years ago and is now lost in the 
ashes of time. 

“* All I can remember of this touching poem 
are two poignant lines,”’ states Mrs. O’Beirne. 
“*T would be very grateful to your excellent 
magazine for your help in tracing the rest of 
it. The lines are: 

‘‘While other sunbeams went and came 

Above the stone which waits the name, 
This land must write with freedom’s flame.’» 


The poem is entitled ** St. Michan’s Church- 
yard,” and was written about 50 years ago by 
the Irish poet, Rose Kavanagh. Does any 
reader recall the lines ? 

Robert Emmet was, at his own request, 
secretly buried. For the benefit of readers who 
have not read his immortal speech at his trial, 
we Rive the last few lines. 

“ When my country takes its place among the 
nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let 
my epitaph be written 

Ve are sending you a copy of the complete 
poem, Mrs. O’Beirne, and hope you will be 
pleased with it. 


* 


FAMILY TREE:—Mr. Joe Duncan, wholives 
in Virginia, U.S.A., has family troubles—not 





the domestic type, but the historic type. 
Mr. Duncan tells us his grandparents emig- 
grated from Co. Down to America round about 

e 1850's. He is now tracing the family tree 
and would like to get in touch with any member 
of the Duncan clan living in Ireland. 

Our reference book tells us that the Duncans 
are a Scottish clan who originated in Perthshire, 
and are a branch of the McDonalds, who 
anglicised the Scottish name. Your ancestors 
more than likely came to Ireland with the 
planters in the 16th century, and settled along 
the coast of Co. Down. Mr. Joe Duncan's 
oon is: 1or East Alexandria, Virginia, 

S.A. 


* 


Correct BALANCE :—Attorney James M. Cash, 
from Franklinville, New York, has been a 
constant reader of the Irish Digest for the past 
six years. 

We quote: ‘I wish to take this opportunity 
of telling you net. much I have enjoyed your 
magazine for the past six years. Your Digest 
is well edited—it has the Proper proportion of 
seriousness and humour.’ 

Thanks for the kind words, Mr. 
Always glad to hear from you. 


Cash. 


* 


PEN-FRIENDS WANTED : 
Miss Patricia Ward, 228 Westminster, Road, 
y Hampstead, Long Island, New York, 
Hobbies : stamps, music and reading. 
Would like to correspond with anyone 

1 the same hobbies. 

Mr. Laurence Carr, 38 Carlton Gore Road, 
Grafton, Auckland, New Zealand. Hobbies: 
General interest and stamps. 

Miss Mary M. Dunphy, 
Victoria County, Nova Scotia, 
pen-pal wanted, aged 36-40. 

Miss Patti Robinson, 224 Boulevard, Dover, 
Ohio. Irish pen-pal wanted. Interested in 
everything Irish. Age 14. 


South Harbour, 
Canada. Irish 


* 


ARMCHAIR Ho.Lipay :—Mrs. Mary Weaver, who 
has the Irish maiden name of Moran, writes 
a welcome letter from her home in Ferndale, 
Michigan, U.S.A. We quote: 

**'Time does not permit me to tell you how 
very much I enjoy your incomparable magazine. 
Since I am of Irish descent, I have always loved 
Ireland and everything Irish, and strange as 
it may seem, I am often overwhelmed by a 
lonesomeness and longing for the beloved land 
that I have never seen! For that reason you 
can understand why I treasure every copy of 
your magazine, and look forward to its arrival 
every month. It’s a wonderful way to visit 
Ireland.” 

Many thanks for your welcome letter, 
Mrs. Weaver ; and we hope that some day in 
the near future your dream of an Irish holiday 
will come true. In the meantime we will do 
our best to make up for your loss in our own 
way. 


PROUD OF FAMILY :—Here’s an interesting letter 
from an American reader whois intensely proud 
of the fact that he was born on St. Patrick’s Day 
in 1921. He is Brother Matthew, C.F.X., 
Junior Naval School for Boys, Breton Bay, 
Maryland. He writes :— 

“* Recently I was given a subscription to the 
Trish Digest by a cousin, Sister Arnoldine, 
O.S.F., Catholic High School, Baltimore, Md. 
While a the November and December 
issues I was keenly interested, and I highly 
admire your literary material and attractive 
format. 

‘Our Postbag,’ 


“Your section, aroused my 


interest with the personal touch between those 





ENQUIRERS, ?LEASE NOTE 
UERIES concerning the Proclamation 
of 1916 (the Declarat.on of Irish Inde- 

pendence) arrive daily mainly from the 
United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies stze 24” x 36” are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x15" 
costs $1.00, 

Both are available from the publishers 
Messrs. C. ¥. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 











in the States and those ‘ at home.’ Therefore, 
I would like to contribute a few notes hoping 
you will find it interesting for your March issuel 

‘My father, Michael L. Gibbons, came from 
Mullaglose, near Clifden, Co. G: alway ; my 
mother, Mary A. Gibbons (née Ward) came 
from Glenamaddy, Co. Galway. I was born in 
Boston on Palm Sunday in 1921, which was 
also St. Patrick’s Day—r17th March, 102". 
The same week on Good Friday, 22nd March, 
our great Cardinal Gibbons died who was my 
grandfather's cousin from Ballinrobe, Co. Mayo. 
Well, it seems that the good Lord took a Gibbons 
and gave a Gibbons that week. However, I was 
christened Myles Patrick Gibbons, and have 
been devoted to the glories of St. Patrick and 
Ireland ever since. 

“*T am a Xaverian Brother, a member of the 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier; and at the 
present I am the Editor for the C atholic Library 
Association, Elementary Section.’ 


* 





WRITE 


abroad—in_ the 


NOW 

Readers United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might*care to throw in a reference to 
their Irish background, if any? 

















NOW ON SALE 


An Clar is an Fhoireann 


by 


MAIRE 


“Maire ” is acknowledged as one of the leading writers 
of the short story and this new collection of twenty-six 
stories reaffirms his position as a master of this difficult 
literary medium. As true pictures of life and conditions 
in the Gaeltacht his stories are unrivalled and all of them 
reveal their author as an acute observer, a master of 
characterisation and a natural story-teller. 

Cr. 8vo. 204 pages. 4/6. 





FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 
G.P.0. Arcade, Dublin 
or through all booksellers 


AN GUM 

















TIES 


& 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 








NOW ON SALE PRICE 1/6 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 
CONTENTS INCLUDE 


THE GOLDFISH BUTTON 
ANTHONY GILBERT 


PAID IN FULL 
ROSE FINNEGAN 


NO PARKING 
ELLERY QUEEN 


THE SEARCHING CATS 
FRANCES AND RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


THE DACEY AFFAIR 
ROY VICKERS 


THE SERAFINA CASE 
CHARLES GREEN 


COUNTRY CAPER 
ROBERT SHECKLEY 


THE MORNING AFTER 
V. H. LESLIE 


AND ALREADY LOST 
CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG 


THE SMELL OF BIG TIME 
PAUL W. FAIRMAN 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 20s. Od. Post free 


From Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 














WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (4) 


Dublin Castle 


Dublin Castle was founded by 
the Normans in the early 13th 
century, but their work only 
survives in part of the walls and 
the Birmingham and Record 
Towers. There are fine 18th 
century buildings. 


The Guinness 
Brewery 


Sight-seeing in Dublin always 
includes a visit to Guinness’s 
Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
The great vessels in the picture 
are “Kieves”, in which ground 
malt is infused with hot water to 
extract the fermentable sugar. 


Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. 
The Brewery is closed on Sundays and Public Holidays. 


YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


G.E.2457.B 
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